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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Mone than six months having now elapsed since the New 
Proprietors of the Criricat Review commenced their un- 
dertaking, they readily avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded on the opening of the new year, to offer a few 
remarks upon what they “have already accomplished. 

In the Address which they prefixed to their publication 
for June last, they appealed to the future Numbers as the 
test by w hich their title to success was to be judged—by 
that test they are still willing to be tried; and they may 
assert, without arrogance, that their labours are at least 
as deserving of public patronage as any of the efforts of 
the Monthly Censors of the Press. As the Proprietors are 
the principal Conductors, and often Contributors, to bestow 
any high praises upon the articles would saveur of vanity 
and egotism ; the less pardonable, because the productions, 
if they have any merit, will be their own eulogists: self- 
applause, at all times questionable, when it is uncalled for, 
becomes contemptible and ridiculous. 

They trust, that their pages have at least been remark- 
able for the spirit of candour with which they have treated 
of books and men; always more anxious to bestow praise 
than to apply censure; speaking, though with firmness, yet 
with becoming modesty ; ‘and not 66 taking upon them as if 
they were judgment’ - butchers, and as if the life of truth 
lay tottering in their verdicts.’”* Private and personal con- 
siderations have never influenced them; and if they have 
now and then appeared severe, it was in the performance 
of a duty, not less painful than necessary. 

One of the principal objects of the present Proprietors 
has been, as they before stated, to restore legitimate criti- 
cism, whose province had been usurped either by the dry 
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analysis of a work, or by a separate essay unconnected with 
its contents: they were desirous of re- establishing the art 
as it is described by Dr. Johnson in the preface to the first 
volume of this Review, published in 1756: * To exhibit a 
succinct plan of every performance; to point out the most 
striking beauties and glaring defects ; to illustrate their re- 
marks with proper qu otations; and to convey these remarks 
in such a manner as might best conduce to the entertain- 
ment of the public.” 

Thus dismissing the manner, they have a few words to 
say upon the matter that has chiefly occupied their pages. 
At least, industry has not been wanting in the fulfilment of 
their task; and in one respect, the Criticat Review has 
possessed a decided and undeniable superiority over its 
competitors, viz. in the early notice of foreign productions 
of interest and value. This indeed is a department ne- 
glected by all but themselves, and they have adopted mea- 
sures to insure their priority in future. Among the works 
not mentioned by any of their contemporaries, because not 
within their reach, are—L’Eidt present de [ Europe, par 
Theremin—Memoires historiques sur la Revolution d’ Es- 
pague, par de Pradt—Essai sur la Literature Espagnole— 
Carnot, sa Vie politique et privée—L’ Origine de la Langue 
Grecque vulgaire, par Hiase—and Cours @ Economie Poli- 
tique, par Henri Storch. 

W ithin the period that the Criticat Review has been 
uncer its new system of management, works in most of the 
various branches of literature have bee nN noticed in it; and 
areference to the table of contents of each number will 
shew, that no productions of importance have been omit- 
ted, while many are included which are to be found in no 
other miscellany of the kind: this is more especially the 
case with publications under the general and entertaining 
head of Belles Lettres: works of fancy, whether in prose or 
verse, if worthy of observation, have never escaped attention ; 
and to the Drama a separate division has been appropri- 
ated, where orivinal plays, that have not been exposed to 
a public auditory, or critical attempts upon the stage and 
those who tre: ad it, are regularly considered. 

it was ori:inally the intention of the Proprietors to have 
inserted in their Address a list of the principal works re- 
viewed, but they found that, however abridged, it would 
occupy too larre a a space ; and they have, therefore, been 
obliged to content themselves witha comprehensive sum- 
mary. ‘They have especially applied their attention to the 
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Biography of Eminent Individuals, whether of their own 
or of foreign countries, and in some instances, from early 
attention, they have by months outstripped their contempo- 
raries. ‘Their exertions have been unabated, and they may 
add, proportionably successful, in the other departments of 
Political Economy, Voyages and Travels, Topography, and 
Antiquities. With respect to the last, they have bestowed 
considerable research, particularly upon the antiquities of 
literature, both by the review of new illustrative and criti- 
cal volumes, and by the monthly insertion of a distinct 
article under the title of Bibliotheca Antiqua, devoted to the 
examination of valuable and curious works, the neglected or 
forgotten labours of our forefathers. 

Having therefore now, they trust, succeeded in establish- 
ing a new and respectable character for the CriticaL 
Review, the Proprietors will proceed with undiminished 
ardour in the course they have adopted. 








Art. I.—Cours d’ Economie Politique, ou Exposition des 
Principes qui déterminent la prospérité des Nations. Ou- 
vrage qui a servi a Tinsiruction de leurs Altesses Impéri- 
ales, les Grands-Ducs Nicolas et Michel. Par Henri 
Storcu, Conseiller d’ tat, et Chevalier de f Ordre de Ste, 
Anne, Instituteur de LL. AA. LI. &c.&c. St. Peters- 
bourg, Pluchart et Comp. 1815, 6 tomes, 8vo. 


Ir is not unusual, when any old subject has been more 
fully and clearly illustrated, or when any new subject has 
been systematically and luminously unfolded, to find that 
a great many intelligent writers are willing to follow the 
steps of those who have thus taken the proper direction ; 
and such was the situation of things, when Adam Smith 
reduced to a distinct science that branch of ethics which 
has been denominated Political Economy. Among the 
exotic productions which have been transplanted from this 
stock, many of our readers will be acquainted with the 
Traite d’Economie Politique, par Jean-Batiste Say; La 
Richesse Commerciale, ou Principes d’ Economic Poiitique 
appliqués a la Legislation du Commerce, par J. C. L. Si- 
monde; Grandsatze der National-QGiconomie, von L. H. 
Jacob; National-Céconomie, von Julius Grafen von Soden; 
Neue Grundlegung der Staatswirthischaftskunst, von G. 
Hufeland ; and the Staatswirthsehaft, von Ch. J. Kraus. 
Among these works, our author is principally indebted 
to Say and Simonde, and he has also acknowledged his ob- 
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ligations to Stewart and Hume, Ivernois and Turgot. To 
Adam Smith, the parent of all just reasoning on this in- 
quiry, he attributes much of his own instruction ; but he 
has not blindly followed even this able leader. 


« J’ai profité,” he says, “ des découvertes faites aprés lui; j’ai 
consulté ses commentateurs, j'ai écouté ses critiques; enfin j'ai pesé 
moi-méme, autant que j’en suis capable, chacun de ses principes, 
chacune de ses assertions. Le lecteur instruit s'apercevra qu'il est 
des points ob je m’éloigne du sentiment de ce grand écrivain ; plu- 
sieurs de ses opinions, méme fondamentales, ne me parotssent pas 
avoir le degré d’évidence qu'il semble leur attribuer: je leur ai op- 
posé les doutes que l'étude et l’expérience mont fournis.” (p. iv.) 


This work is dedicated to the two Grand. Dukes of Rus- 
sia, Nicholas and Michael, the brothers of the Emperor 
Alexander ; to whom the author was tutor, and the subject 
was explained to them in a course of lectures,—a di- 
dactic form which is here preserved. M. Storch seems 
to be aware that, on account of his connection with the 
Imperial family, it might be supposed that he was not per- 
fectly open as to the particular situation and policy of the 
country to which his theory is applied; but he tells us, that 


he felt the deepest conviction of the necessity of disclosing 
the truth to the Princes under his care, whose opinions 
were likely to have such a powerful influence on the senti- 
ments of the Russian people. He adds, 


“ Ma conscience me rend le témoignage de n’avoir point négligé 
ce devoir sacré que ma place m’impoisoit; mais j'ai fait tous mes 
efforts pour le concilier avec le respect di aux institutions sociales 
de mon pays. En publiant ces lecons, j'ai senti la nécessité d’une 
plus grande réserve encore: bien des choses étoient bonnes a dire a 
mes éléves qui ne convenoient pas a |’impression. Dans un pays 
monarchique et chez un peuple fortement attaché 4 ses habitudes 
nationales, |’écrivain a des ménagemens a garder, s’il ne veut pas 
nuire a la cause de la raison au lieu de lui étre utile. Cette consi- 
dération cependant ne m’a pas fait renoncer @ |'indépendance de mes 
opinions: j'aurois plutét abandonné la publication de mon livre. 
Aussi je ne doute guére que le public ne s’en apercoive, et qu’un 
ouvrage de la nature de celui-ci, muni de l’approbation de la Cen- 
sure et publié aux fraix de TEMPER EUR, ne soit regardé comme un 
beau temoignage en faveur des principes libéraux qui dirigent le gou- 
vernement de Russie sous le régne éclairé d’ALEXANDRE.” 
(p. ix—xi.) 


_ The present is the first production of the kind that has 
issued from a Russian press, or that has been applied di- 
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rectly to the condition ofthat great empire ; so that, at least 
it would have novelty in theapplication, ifnot in the princt- 
ples; and the situation of Russia is so different from that of 
the other nations of Europe, that in this view only the labours 
of M. Storch are no trifling addition to the science of political 
economy. It was not sufficient to see it illustrated in its 
reference to polistied countries ; for its more perfect deve- 
lopement, it is expedient to consider it in its relations to all 
classes of human beings, under every variation of climate, 
and under every degree on the scale of civilization. 

The preliminary discourse affords a general outlige of the 
different branches of the science of government, in order 
that the author might explain to his pupils the particular 
ramification to which political economy belongs, and to 
shew-its relation to other matters of state directly or indi- 
rectly connected with it. Into this part of the subject are 
introduced a great variety of definitions and illustrations, 
afew of w hich we might be inclined to dispute, if they were 
more immediately concerned with the inquiry before us, and 
our objection would be, in some respects, both to the senti- 
ment and the language. ‘Theauthor then inquires into the 
origin and nature ‘of value, and on this subject he lays it down 
indis sputable, that the opinion our judgment forms as to the 
ulility of things, constitutes their value, and converts them 
into effects. Adam Smith takes a distin ction between value 
in use and value in exchange, which is directly opposed to 
the theory of M, Storch. “ The things,’ ” says the former, 
“which have the greatest value in use, have frequently 
little or no value in : exchange; and, on the contrary, those 
which have the greatest value in exchange, have frequently 
little or no value in use. Nothing is more useful than 
water, but it will purchase scarce any thing; searce arty 
thing can be had in exchange for it. A diamond, on the 
contrary, has scarce any value in use, but a very great 
quantity of other goods may frequently be had in exchange 
for it.”’* 

Adam Smith further inquires, what is the real measure 
of this exchangeable value, or wherein consists the real 
price of all commodities; and grounded on the preceding 
remarks as to the value in use or exchange, instead of at- 
tributing value or price to the opinion of ulility, he ascribes 
itto labour. For the sake of clearness, we will quote the 
whole passage. 





* Smith’s Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. iv. 
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“ The real price of every thing, what every thing really costs to 
the man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring 
it. What every thing is really worth to the man who has acquired 
it, and who wants to dispose of it or exchange it for something else, 
is the toil and trouble which it can save to himself, and which it can 
impose upon other people. What is bought with money or with 
goods, is purchased by labour, as much as what we acquire by the 
toil of our own body. That money, or those goods, indeed, save 
us this toil. They contain the value of a certain quantity of labour 
which we exchange for what is supposed at the time to contain the 
value of an equal quantity. Labour was the first price, the original 
purchase-money that was paid forall things. It was not by gold or by 
silver, but by labour, that all the wealth of the world was originally 
purchased ; and its value, to those who possess it, and who want to 
exchange it for some new productions, is precisely equal to the 
quantity of labour which it can enable them to purchase or com- 
man<d,”* 


In opposition to this doctrine, M. Storch argues in the 
following manner :— 


“ Dans ce systéme, comme dans celui des Economistes, le prin- 
cipe productif des richesses est encore censé étre la source et la me- 
sure de leur valeur. Les Economistes, comme nous Il’avons vu, 
prétendent que les richesses ne tiennent leur valeur que de la mati- 
ere; Smith soutient qu’elles ne la doivent qu’au travail. Chez les 
uns la valeur échangeable d’un objet matériel se mesure lur la quan- 
tité de matiéres brutes que le possesseur peut se procurer par son 
échange; chez l'autre, la valeur échangeable d'un pareil objet est 
égal a la quantité de travail que cet objet met en état d'acheter ou de 
commander. N’est-ce pas également confondre l’origine des choses 
qui peuvent avoir une valeur, avec l’origine de la valeur que ces 
choses peuvent avoir? La nature et le travail sont trés-incontesta- 
blement les sources des richesses ; mais pour cela ils ne sont pas en- 
core les sources de leur valeur. Les richesses ont de la valeur, non 
parce qu’elles contiennent de la matiére ou qu elles sont le fruit du 
travail, mais parce qu’elles sont utiles et que leur utilité est recon- 
nue. Si les sources des choses matérielles etoient en méme tems les 
sources de leur valeur, toutes les choses de cette espéce auroient in- 
failliblement de la valeur, et leur valeur se mesureroit toujours sur 
la quantité de matiére ou de travail qu’elles contieunent: cependant 
nous voyons une infinite de choses matérielles qui n'ont nulle-part 
de la valeur; nous en voyons qui ont de la valeur dans telle con- 
trée, et qui n’en ont point dans telle autre ; celles méme dont la va- 
leur est le pius universellemeut reconnue, different dans les degrés 
de valeur, non-seulement dans les différens lieux, mais encore dans 
le méme endroit en differens tems.” (p, 140—142, vol. i.) 





* Smith’s Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. v. 
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The distinction in two words is this: Adam Smith says, 
labour is productive, because (pasque) it produces what is 
valuable ; and M. Storch says, that it is productive when 
(lors) it produces what is valuable. It is not, the latter 
says, that a thing is valuable because it costs a certain por- 
tion of labour, but because the produce of that labour is 
useful, and is acknowledged to be so. 

There is some logic al absurdity in these propositions, 
which will be very readily detected; but the general sub- 
ject of the work is much too important to allow us to con- 
fine ourselves to the technical trammels of minute and scho- 
lastic criticism. It is the less important to descend to it, as 
the author allows almost every thing Adam Smith would 
require; for he says, if labour be a pain, nobody will sub- 
mit to it but with the view of reward in proportion to the 
labour. Labour, then, will be constantly directed to valu- 
able purposes; and, therefore, labour and opinion may be 
indifferently considered as the source of value. It is true 
that he subsequently takes a distinction, to shew opinion 
to be the cause, and labour to be the effect; but this diffe- 
rence is rather in form than in substance, and leaves the 
reasoning on much the same ground. 

The general plan of the work of M. Storch may be 
stated in a few words, comprehensive as the system is which 
this scheme is intended to develope. ‘The whole is divided 
into eight books: the first treats of the production of 
wealth; the second of its accumulation; the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, of its distribution, including circulation, 
money and credit; the seventh explains the laws of con- 
sumption; and the eighth resumes all the fundamental 
principles laid down in the preceding divisions, and supplies 
an historic view of the natural progress of the wealth of 
nations. Such is the project; and the author lays it down 
as a great and solemn truth necessarily connected with all 
the principles of political economy, (and that in his instruc- 
tions to the family of the Autocrat of all the Russias,) that 
security must be the basis of public prosperity; and that 
this security can alone be obtained by personal freedom and 
the inviolability of all property; “ Sans la sfreté, point de 
richesse, point de civilisation!” 

It will be impossible for us to follow the author over the 
immense field he has occupied during his progress through 
this work, but it is important that the differences should be 
stated between him and Adam Smith, for the elucidation of 
some inquiries in which the utility of political science is 
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deeply involved. His principal objection to the theory of 
our country man is thus explained. 


“ Si sa méditation avoit pris une autre marche; si, dés le début 
de ses recherches, il efit taché @approfondir lorigine de la valeur 
des richesses, non-seulement ilest probable qu'il eat évite les erreurs 
dont nous venons de faire l'analyse; mais on peut encore supposer 
avec raison que cette route lui efit ouvert un champ plus vaste, et 
qu'il efit concu lidée d’une science qui embrasse toutes les valeurs, 
les biens internes comme les richesses. Tel qu'il nous a donné son 
ouvrage, c'est proprement une théorie de la richesse nationale; ce- 
pendant il y a méle une foule d’observations neuves, justes et im- 
portantes concernant le développement des facultes humaines et la 
production des valeurs immatérielles. Plus on est forcé d’admirer 
dans ces recherches la sagacité et la profendeur qu'il y a dévelop- 
pées, plus on s’étonne que l’idée d'une théorie de la civilisation lui 
soit restee absolument étrangére, et qu’il ait retréci, pour ainsi dire 
a dessein, Thorison que le coup-d’eil de son génie pouvoit em- 
brasser. 

* Les Economistes avoient borné la notion du travail productif 
au seul travail agricole: Smith l’étendit 4 tous les travaux indus- 
triels; mais pour achever la réforme de la science, il ne falloit pas 
s’'arréter 14. En prouvant contre les Economistes que les travaux 
manufacturiers et commercans sont productifs comme le travail agri- 
cole, c'est-a-dire que tous produisent des valeurs, Smith étoit teut 
prés de cette vérité, que tout travail quelconque est productif, 
aussi-t6t qu’il produit une valeur. II ne la sentit pas; et voila pour- 
quoi, dans tout le cours de son ouvrage, il ale comme stérile le 
travail qui s'applique a produire des biens internes, quoique cette 
opinion soit aussi peu fondée que celle des Economistes, qui frap- 
poient les manufactures et le commerce de |’épithéte avilissante de 
stériles. I] est inconcevable comment un philosophe d’un jugement 
si exquis a pu ranger sous la méme cathégorie les rois et les men- 
dians, le magistrat et le joueur de gobelet, le savant laborieux et le 
fainéaut, ea un mot les classes les plus respectables et les plus viles 
de la societé; comment il ne s’est pas apercu que clans cette classe 
qu'il appeloit sterile, se trouvoient compris, et des travaux qui sont 
utiles, infiniment utiles, et d’autres qui sont inutiles ou nuisibles.” 
(p. 148—150, vol. i.) 


It will have been observed by our readers, that the ob- 
om here stated against the Scottish philosopher is, that 
e has not comprehended i in his system what M. Storch ealls 
the “ theorie de la civilisation,” or the “ biens internes.’ 
It is therefore our intention to state as clearly as we can this 
new theory, to the disclosure of which the author proceeds 
with great modesty: “ce n’est qu’avec une extréme défi- 
ance,” he says, “ de mes propres forces que j’entreprends 
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d’en jeter les fondemens. Quelque foible et défectueux 
qu’on trouvera cet essai, mon amour propre n’en sera point 
choqué, pourvu qu’un successeur plus habile se trouve en- 
gagé a perfectionner une doctrine que mes facultés n’ont 
suffi qu’a ébaucher.’” (tom. 5, p. 7. 

The whole of the fifth volume is devoted to what the 
author calls the “ biens internes,’”’ which he defines to be, 
all those immaterial products of nature and human labour 
to which opinion gives utility, and which constitute the 
moral property of man. ‘These he divides into primitive 
effects (biens primitifs) and secondary effects (biens secon 
daires). The first, under the term health, comprehend our 
animal faculties; dexterity, including the technical facul- 
ties; and knowledge, or our rational faculties; to which he 
adds taste, morals, and religion. What he denominates 
secondary effects, have no direct connection with these 
faculties, but they are indispensable in the preservation and 
developement of them. This class comprises security, with- 
out which there can be no wealth; and leisure, without 
which there can be no enjoyment of it. Security he had 
before explained to be the perfect guarantee of all our rights, 
natural and acquired. Thus health, dexterity, knowledge, 
taste, morals, religion, security, and leisure, constitute the 
whole category of these biens internes, which our author 
assumes have escaped the notice of Adam Smith, and which 
he endeavours to shew form an important division of na- 
tional wealth. 

By the term riches, the author means generally matters 
unconnected with our own faculties, (choses hors de nous, ) 
and by biens internes, the faculties inherent in us; and the 
reader will the better understand these distinctions on a 
comparative examination. ‘The two have, in common with 
each other, value, the capacity of appropriation, and the 
identity of origin,—and that 1s, from nature and labour ; 
but they differ in several respects: the former are material 
or substantial, but the others are not. The one may not 
only be possessed, but exchanged; the other can neither 
be sold, bought, nor exchanged, but the work they produce 
may be so a page of. ‘The relation may be illustrated by 
the practice of a gardener, who does not sell his plants, but 
employs the seeds so as to multiply the same vegetable in 
other situations. ‘The subject is again explained in this 
way :— 
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« Celui qui a besoin d'une richesse, d'un instrument de musique 
par exemple, n'a qua aller au marché, od il en trouvera de tout 
faits; et méme dans le cas ot: il seroit obligé de commander ce meu- 
ble, ce n’est pas le travail de l'artisan qu'il achéte, c’est le produit 
de ce travail, car si l'instrument ne répond pas a l'attente de l'ache- 
teur et aux conditions de Vachat, il ne sera point accepté. Enfin 
l'acheteur n'est guére obligé de coopérer au travail du faiseur d'in- 
strumens, et celui-ci en est chargé tont seul. Au contraire celui qui 
veut apprendre la musique, ne trouve ce talent nulle part exposé en 
vente; les maitres qui s’offrent a le lui communiquer, ne peuvent lui 
vendre que leur travail, et ce n'est jamais un travail fait, mais tou- 
jours un travail 4 faire. Enfin le travail du maitre seul ne suffit pas 
pour communiquer le talent, cette production suppose en outre un 
travail corrélatif de la part de lecolier.” (p. 14—145, vol. v.) 


On the durability of these “ biens internes,” he says, 
that external wealth may fade like a flower, or may last for 
ages, according to the matter of which it consists; but the 
former can remain only during the life of the person pos- 
sessing them; yet instead of being deteriorated by use as 
other descriptions of riches, they are improved and enlarged 
in the exercise. On the effect of this character of the 
“ biens internes,” he proceeds to the following conclu- 
sion :— 


“* Ces reflexions sur la duree des valeurs nous conduisent a un re- 
suliat extrémement important, savoir que les biens internes sont sus- 
ceptibles d’étre accumulés comme les richesses, et de former des 
capitaux qu'on peut employer a la reproduction de ceux qui se dé- 
truisent, soit par la consommation, soit par la mort de ceux qui les 
possedent. Et comme en général les biens internes ont plus de durée 
que les richesses, il s’ensuit encore qu'il est plus possible d’accumu- 
ler les premiers que les autres. La suite de aos recherches nous 
moutrera l'utilite de ces principes, par les consequences qu’ils ndus 
fourniront.” (p. 20, vol. v.) 


In the subsequent chapter he considers the productive 
quality of these “ biens internes,” and he says that, like 
riches, (choses hors de nous, ) they originate either in nature 
or labour. All our faculties are from nature, like the first 
materials which furnish the means of industry, but labour 
is the most important principle of production. What he 
styles immaterial labour (which is the exercise of the 
‘ biens internes”’) he also calls services, and he enters into 
a long explanation to shew the order of time, and the pro- 
gressive subdivisions, to which these services will be ap- 


plied. 
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“* Une nation aurades cultivateurs, des artisans, des marchands, 
longtems avant d’avoir une classe particuliére d’individus qui lui 
fournisse des services. Les cultivateurs se subdiviseront en la- 
boureurs, paitres, chasseurs, jardiniers, vignerons; les artisans se 
distingueront en différens métiers : et cependant les juges, les soldats, 
les savans, les artistes ne formeront pas encore de classes particu- 
liéres. La cause de cette division tardive du travail immatériel est 
que ce travail exige toujours un fonds préalable de richesses, et que 
l'industrie ne peut fournir ce fonds tant qu’elle a besoin elle-méme 
de capitaux pour son développement. Le travail immatériel ne sup- 
pose pas seulement la subsistance du travailleur, mais encore le plus 
souvent des outils et des machines: il faut des armes au soldat, des 
livres au savant, des instrumens a l'artiste. Or la richesse nationale 
ne s’accroit que par le perfectionnement de l’industrie et par l’éco- 
nomie. En conséquence l’industrie doit étre divisée et ses produits 
doivent étre accumulés avant qu’on puisse songer a diviser le travail 
immatériel. (p. 24—25, vol. s 

As he advances, he endeavours to shew that the division 
of immaterial labour produces the same advantages in 
augmenting the “ biens internes’’ as, according to. Adam 
Smith, the division of common industry does i in increasing the 
national wealth. In both kinds of labour, he who devotes 
himself to a single operation, does more w ork, and performs 
it better, saves time, improves his ability, and more easily 
invents the means which conduce to the perfection of his 
performance : so, he says, regular troops defend the coun- 
try better than the militia, who are both labourers and 
soldiers. Judges who devote themselves exclusively to the 
laws, administer them with more wisdom; statesmen who 
apply themselves solely to public affairs, conduct them with 
more prudence than ifall these functions, military , judicial and 
administrative, were fulfilled entirely by warriors and priests, 
as is the case in the early stages of society ; and the author 
attributes important consequences to this exclusive atten- 
tion: “ C’est surtout a cette subdivison des travaax imma- 
tériels, fruit de notre richesse, que nous devons les pro- 
grés etounans qu’ont faits en Europe, toutes les branches 
de l’administration publique et toutes celles des autres con- 
noissances humaines.”* 





* The superiority of the Generals in the Russian army, on accovot of 
their gradual rise from the ranks to the highest military stations, ha: rre- 
quently been noticed and acknowledged, but it is not so generaily known, 
that the civil authorities are subject to the same organization, so that school- 
boys are not taken from the rod, as in other countries, to bocowe states- 
men, and dispose of the lives and. properties of millions, but tue education 
to public offices is as regular and systematic as for the army and navy. 

“ Pierre-le-Grand transplanta cet arrangement du militare au civil. Il 
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On the comparative utility of the two kinds of labour, 
which he denominates material and immaterial, or vulgar 
industry, and the employment of the biens internes, (the 
last of which are thrown aside so much by modern econo- 
mists in the calculation of national wealth,) he submits these 
remarks. 


“ Ce seroit une discussion vaine que de rechercher lequel des 
deux genres de travaux est le plus productif, l'industrie ou le travail 
immatériel ; car les produits de ces travaux étant d’une nature abso- 
lument différente, il est impossible de leur trouver des points de 
comparison pour les évaluer sur une échelle commune. Cependant, 
quelqu’étonnant que soit, a l'aide de la division du travail et des 
machines, le produit de certains travaux d'industrie, il paroit quil 
est encore surpassé par le produit immatériel de certains services. 
Que le moulin a filer le coton fournisse un produit mille fois plus 
considérable que ne fourniroit le travail de la fileuse: qu’est-ce en 
comparaison des effets d'une instruction convenable donnée a plu- 
sieurs centaines ou milliers de personnes a la fois? de ceux d’un 
livre utile qui opére de siécle a siecle, et d'un bout du monde a 
Yautre? de ceux de l'exemple qui résulte pour l’humanité entiére de 
la pratique des vertus? Ainsi, sans prétendre comparer les deux 
genres de travaux, on peut cependant dire que le produit de l'un 
est susceptible d’étre calculé, et que celui de l'autre est incommensu- 
rable.” (p. 29—30, vol. 5.) 


The author proceeds to shew, that this immaterial labour 
roduces what he calls immaterial capital. He says, that 
liniue explained that these “ biens internes” are capable of 
preservation and accumulation, although in a different form, 
and under less palpable circumstances than riches (“* choses 
hors de nous’): he can further make it evident, that this 





établit une distinction de rangs qui correspond aux grades de Varmée. Les 
secrétaires, les juges, les médecins, les académiciens, tous les fonction- 
naires civils sont soumis a un avancement graduel qui les tient dans un état 
de dépendance et d’espérance pour tous les pas de leur carriére. C’est une 
institution pc litique comparable au plus savantes découvertes des arts dans 
notre siecle. La naissance a perdu sans bruit la plus grande partie de ses 
prérogatives. Le premier par sa noblesse et par sa fortune, est obligér de 
commencer par le dernier rang, et de recevoir de grade en grade un brevet 
du Souverain, sans lequel il reste en arriére, et se voit devancé par des 
hommes obscuis’ Ce ressort est d’autant plus puissant quwil est doux. La 
simple suspension de la recompense fait l’ofiice de la peine. 

“ D‘ailleurs la translation des grades militaires a ordre civil a augmenté 
la considération pour celui-ci. C'est un ingénieux artifice pour vaincre ce 
mépris barbare des fonctions civiles qui prévant dans tous les Etats mili- 
taires. L’assimilation des grades méne a l’assimilation du respect. Deés-lors 
ona vu la noblesse entrer avec empressement dans les emplois qu'elle avoit 
dédaignés.” (p.71—72, vol. v.) 
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immaterial labour, which occurs every where in the bosom 
of a nation, supplies a certain mass of health, dexterity, 
taste, morality and religion, which is capable of being pre- 
served and augmented in progressive years, and he calls 
the mass so preserved an immaterial fund (‘ fonds immaté- 
riel.”) This he divides again into two parts: the one the 
effects consumed without re-production, and the other, 
those reserved for consumption. These last are employed 
in the reproduction of the “ biens internes,” and compose 
the immaterial capital. On the “ fonds immatériel” of 
consumption he thus explains himself, 


“* Le fonds immatériel de consommation se compose de toutes les 
espéces de biens, tant primitives que secondaires; c’est-a-dire que la 
siireté et le loisir n’en sont pas exclus. Du moment qu’un bien in- 
terne n’est pas employé a Ja reproduction d’un pariel bien, il devient 
stérile pour la civilisation, et se range parmi le fonds de consomma- 
tion. Ainsi les talens, les connoissances, dont un individu ne fait 
usage, ni pour son propre perfectionnement, ni pour celui de quel- 
qu’autre personne, font partie du fonds sterile ou du funds de con- 
sommation. Ii en est de méme des biens internes que possédent les 
travailleurs industriels et qu’ils emploient a la production de riches- 
ses: tout cette masse de biens internes n’étant plus directement et 
nécessairement productive en biens internes, devient stérile pour la 
civilisation, du moins dans ses effets immédiats.” (p. 95—96. vol. v.) 


He subsequently carries further the comparison between 
material and immaterial labour, and he observes, that as 
the division of vulgar industry supposes necessarily a cer- 
tain augmentation of material capital, so it is with respect 
to this immaterial labour and immaterial capital. 


“€ Quand ce capital ne s’est pas encore accru au point of la divi- 
sion du travail immatériel devient possible, tous les efforts qu’on 
feroit pour le diviser, n'aboutiroient a rien. Par exemple, dans un 
pays ov les lumiéres ne sont pas encore étendues au point de permet- 
tre la division des travaux scientifiques, les savans de profession qui 
s'y trouvent, sont des savans en tout genre de savoir; ou, s’ils s’at- 
tachent a cultiver uge science préférablement aux autres, ils ne se 
bornent cependant pas a la culture d’une des branches particuliéres 
de cette science, mais se vouent a son étude en général. Si, pour 
favoriser la division, le gouvernement instituoit des chaires de pro- 
fesseur ou des places académiques pour ces branches particuliéres, 
elles seroient remplies par des gens superficiels, et la division n’exis- 
teroit que de nom, jusqu’au moment od la masse des connoissances 
scientifiques se seroit sufhsamment accrue pour la faire naitre en 
réalité et d’elle-méme. Ce n’est qu’a mesure que les biens internes 
se répandent et s’accumulent dans une nation, qu'il devient possible 
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de deviser et de subdiviser les travaux immatériels. A mesure que 
le capital immateriel augmente, les professions destinées a produire 
des biens internes se separent; et cette division, effet de l'accroisse- 
ment du capital immatériel, grossit 4 son tour ce capital, et procure 
au travail de nouveaux moyens de se subdiviser, Ainsi c’est une re- 
action continuelie de ces deux circonstances: l’accroissement du 
capital provoque la division du travail, et cette division contribue a 
augmenter le capital.” (p. 97—98, vol. v.) 


Having thus explained his general doctrine as to this 
new department of political science, the author proceeds, 
in his concluding chapters, to unfold the progressive histor 
of ‘national improvement. In these he examines the facul- 
ties constituting the “ biens internes,” the means of inter- 
nal and external security, and the influence of slavery on 
society, with its gradual abolition in western Europe. ‘The 
policy which has led to this improved condition of cncdotn 
is, from a new point of view, most happily illustrated by 
our Russian statesman. 


*« Sous le point de vue des /umicres, influence de lesclavage peut 
se reduire 4 une seule circonstance : c’est qu'il empéche la formation 
d'un tiers état. 

** C'est une observation confirmée par l’expeérience de tous les 
tems, que les lumiéres ne peuvent ni se perfectionner ni se repandre, 
la off le tiers-etat manque. ‘ C’est dans cette classe mitoyenne, loin 
des soucis et des plaisirs de la grandeur, loin des angoisses de la 
misére; c’est dans la classe ot se rencontrent les fortunes honnétes, 
les loisirs mélés a ’habitude du travail, les libres communications de 
Vamitie, le gofit de la lecture et des voyages: c’est dans cette classe, 
dis-je, que naissent les lumiéres, et c’est de la qu’elles se répandent 
chez les grands et chez le peuple; car les grands et le peuple n'ont 
pas le tems de méditer; ils n’adoptent les vérités que lorsqu’elles 
leur parviennent sous la forme d’axiomes et qu’elles n'ont plus be 
soin de preuves.’ 

“ Le tiers-état, cette classe de citoyens si utile 4 la richesse na- 
tionale et a la civilization, ne se forme et ne se recrute que de celle 
qui est au-dessous d’elle. Quand la prospérité d’une nation aug- 
mente, les classes inférieures non-seulement se récrutent avec faci- 
lité elles-mémes, mais fournissent encore aux classes immédiatement 
supérieures de nouveaux éléves, dont quelques-uns plus heureux ou 
doués de quelques qualités plus éminentes, prennent un vol plus 
hardi. Dans les pays of l’esclavage subsiste la classe des esclaves 
ne peut point fournir de ces éléves, 4 moins que ce ne soit par des 
afiranchissemens: ainsi, dans ces pays, le tiers-état, ou n’existe pas 
du tout, ou il est si foible qu'il ne peut rien opérer pour la civilisa- 
tion. Chez les peuples anciens, od il manquoit, le progrés des lu- 
miéres étoit bien plus lent et elles etoient l’appanage exclusif de la 
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classe privilégiee; tout le reste croupissoit dans l’ignorance la plus 
profonde. Aujourd’hui, les sciences et les arts font tous les jours 
des progrés, et ils sont répandus parmi toutes les classes du peuple. 
C’est avec la chiite du systéme féodal et |’établissement du tiers-etat 
qu’on voit renaitre en Europe cette activité de l’esprit humain, ce 
gout des connoissances utiles, ce sentiment du beau, cette ardeur a 
faire des découvertes qui caractérisent les si¢cles modernes, et qui 
nous placent si fort au-dessus des Anciens pour les véritables lu- 
miéres:” (p. 278—280, voll. v..) 


We should have been inclined to introduce many more 
extracts of the same character, were it not our immediate 
purpose to give such an exposition of what is peculiar in 
the principal doctrines of M. Storch, as would afford the 
fair opportunity to the British philosopher either to vindi- 
cate the politicians of our own country, or to admit the 
claims of the author, if not to a new discovery, at least to 
the developement of a very important division of moral 
science, which has not been distinctly considered either in 
legislation or otherwise, and which, if properly regarded, 
may greatly accelerate the progress of national improve- 
ment, 

Under this view, we are happy to announce that M. Storch 
does not mean to terminate his inquiries with the present 
work; but, in order to assist in the execution of the mea- 
sures he recommends, and to complete his system of inte- 
rior policy, he is now engaged on a production to be enti- 
tled La Legislation Economique et Financiére ; and we ma 
hope, from the respect with which his recommendations will 
be listened to at St. Petersburg, that those beneficial ar- 
rangements which exist only in the speculations of the 
philosopher, will receive the sanction of the Court, and 
conduce to the happiness of a country, in extent, if not in 
population, greater than the Roman empire at the time 
when its arts and arms had accomplished the subjugation 
of the civilized world. 








Art. I1.—The Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems. By 
Lord Byron. London, for John Murray, 1816. 8vo. 
pp. 60. 


I the works of few poets, either of our own or of former 
times, will be noticed so complete a change of style as in 
the productions of Lord Byron—a change more redounding 
to his lordship’s taste than to his originality: this we men- 
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tioned and partly exemplified in our last number,.where 
the third canto of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage came under 
our observation, and which was found to differ in several 
important respects from the two parts previously given to 
the public, and from all the other effusions of the author : 
the poems now before us are a still further, and still more 
striking illustration. 

It is quite obvious to us that his lordship has been pur- 
suing a new, and we are sorry to say, rather an unusual 
course of reading: he could not carry with him many 
books on his tour, but among the few, we will venture to 
predict, are found the two volumes of poems lately re- 
published by Mr. Wordsworth: to a traveller on the fertile 
banks of the Rhine, and among the mountains of Switzer- 
land, whose purpose is the deep enjoyment of the grand 
and beautiful, they would be a library in themselves: they 
dilate the heart, and expand the faculties, to a thousand 
delightful impressions and reflections, that are lost to ordi- 
nary common-place observers of scenery: they seem, as it 
were, to open the pores of the understanding, and to pro- 
duce an exquisite sensitiveness, which enables the mind to 

artake, in common with the surrounding landscape, of the 
Site or of the sun-shine, and of all that gives vigour, 
beauty, or luxuriance: they indeed teach us “ to be what 
we behold,’ and to experience, not merely the pleasures 
that belong to usas men, but to join in the delight of every 
object our eye reaches, from the humble daisy that “ meets 
us like a pleasant thought,” to the triumphant extasy of 
the o’er-bounding cataract. Such is the effect of reading 
and enjoying the poetry of Mr. Wordsworth, to whose 
system (ridiculed sika by those who could not, and who 
would not understand it) Lord Byron has, it is evident, 
become a tardy convert, and of whose merits in the poems 
on our table we have a silent, but av unequivocal acknow- 
ledgement. 

As this new course of reading has certainly made, Lord 
Byron an altered poet, it is not perhaps too much to say, 
that it has had some influence, in concurrence with circum- 
stances, in making him an altered man: that he was so toa 
considerable extent, we established in our last Review by 
several quotations, which shewed that his lordship, though 
with some reluctance, claimed a relationship with his spe- 
cies; and that hitherto, what was considered misanthropy, 
was in truth little more than haughty pride or mistaken supe- 
riority. He has, however, lately learnt, either that he is not 
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so lofty, or that men are not so degraded ; and whether, in 
his lordship’s opinion, he has stooped to them, or they are 
raised nearer toa level with him, is not here of much conse- 

uence—the result is the same: for that igs to equa- 
lity, we feel persuaded, has been produced in a very consi- 
derable degree (a degree, of which perhaps even Lord Byron 
is not sensible,) by the perusal and admiration of the produc- 
tions of the individual we have before named. Inasmuch as 
it is inconsistent with human nature that a man should be a 
true hater of the beautiful in man, and a true lover of the 
beautiful in nature; so it is impossible that any man should 
continue a misanthrope, if he once even begin to feel plea- 
sure in the perusal of the poems of Mr. Wordsworth, which 
are not merely the transcripts of nature, but of the feelings 
and reflections produced by the contemplation of her pro- 
ductions. 

This conversion of Lord Byron from the faith he ap- 
peared to have sworn to the mysteries of romantic poetry, 
and which he preserved until so recent a date, may be at- 
tended by the happiest consequences to others, and perhaps 
will not a little contribute to the increasing popularity of a 
system which is sea in its very foundation ; for it con- 
sists in the employment of the language natural to men in 
the situations in which they are supposed to be placed by 
the writer of the poem, “ purified indeed from what appear 
to be its real defects, and from all lasting and rational 
causes of disgust.” We may now, we hope, congratulate 
Lord Byron, that he has ceased henceforward to be (what 
he undoubtedly was) one of those “ poets, who think that 
they are conferring honour upon themselves and their art, 
in proportion as they separate themselves from the sympa- 
thies of men, and indulge in arbitrary and capricious habits 
of expression, in order to furnish food for fickle tastes and 
fickle appetites of their own creation.”* Having thus 
spoken of what we hold to be important alterations and 
prea in the taste and style of the noble author, we 
will now extract some of the better parts of his new publi- 
cation. 

The principal of these is the Prisoner of Chillon, the 
hero of which is one of the “ great obscure,” Francois de 
Bonnivard, who it seems was a sufferer in the early strug- 
gles against Catholics. For the information of the reader, 





* Preface to Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads. p. ix. edit. 1804, 


Grit. Rev. Vor. 1V. Dec. 1816. 
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a sketch of his life is furnished in a French note, for which 
Lord Byron was indebted to an ardent admirer of the cha- 
racter he describes ; for his lordship himself admits he knew 
little or nothing of Bonnivard before he wrote his poem, 
and after he had finished it he acquired additional informa- 
tion, which, had he before learnt, ** he should have endea- 
voured to dignify the subject by an attempt to celebrate his 
courage and virtues.” After stating that Francois de Bon- 
nivard, son to Louis de Bonnivard, was born at Geneva 
in 1496, and after an enthusiastic prefatory eulogium, the 
writer of the note (a citizen of Geneva) speaks as follows : 


«“ Bonnivard, encore jeune, s’annonca hautement comme le de- 
fenseur de Geneve contre le Duc de Savoye et l'Evéque. 

“ En 1519, Bonnivard devient le martyr de sa patrie: Le Duc de 
Savoye etant entré dans Geneve avec cing cent hommes, Bonnivard 
craint le ressentiment du Duc; il voulut se retirer 4 Fribourg pour 
en éviter les suites; mais il fut trahi par deux hommes qui l’'accom- 
pagnoient, & conduit par ordre du Prince 4 Grolée, od il resta pri- 
sonnier pendant deux ans. Bonnivard étoit malheureux dans ses 
voyages: comme ses malheurs n’avoient point ralenti son zéle pour 
Geneve, il étoit toujours un ennemi redoutable pour ceux qui la me- 
nacoient, & par conséquent il devoit étre exposé a leurs coups. II 
fut rencontré en 1530 sur le Jura par des voleurs, qui le dépouillé- 
rent, & qui le mirent encore entre les mains du Duc de Savoye: ce 
Prince le fit enfermer dans le Chateau de Chillon, ot il resta sans 
étre interrogé jusques en 1536; il fut alors delivre par les Bernois, 
qui s’emparérent du Pays de Vaud. 

« Bonnivard, en sortaut de sa eaptivité, eut le plaisir de trouver 
Geneve libre & réformée; la République s’empressa de lui témoi- 
gner sa reconnoissance et de le dedommager des maux qu'il avoit 
soufferts; elle le recut Bourgeois de la ville au mois de Juin 1536; 
elle lui donna la maison habitée autrefois par le Vicaire-General, et 
elle lui assigna une pension de 200 écus d'or tant qu’il sejourneroit a 
Geneve. II fut admis dans le Conseil des Deux-Cent en 1537. 

« Bonnivard n’a pas fini d’étre utile: aprés avoir travaillé 4 rendre 
Geneve libre, il réussit a la rendre tolérante. Bonnivard engagea 
Je Conseil & accorder aux Ecclesiastiques & aux paysans un tems 
suffisant pour examiner les propositions qu'on leur fuisoit il réussit 
par sa douceur: on préche toujours le Christianisme avec succés 
quand on le préche avec charité.” (p 56-—57.) 


It is then added, that Bonnivard gave his books to Ge- 
neva, which was the origin of the public library there, and 
died a natural death, about the year 1570, in his native 
city. The poem of Lord Byron, as may be guessed from 
its title, refers to Bonnivard’s six years of imprisonment in 


the Castle of Chillon by the Duke of Savoy, from 1530 to 
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1536. It thus opens; the hero is supposed to be commenc- 
ing a relation of the events of his captivity. 


*« My hair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears : 
My limbs are bowed though not with toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d,* and barr'd—forbidden fare ; 
But this was for my father’s faith 
I suff-red chains and courted death ; 
That father perish’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place ; 
We were seven—who now are une, 
Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finish’d as they had begun, 
Proud of Persecution’s rage ; 
One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood have seal’d ; 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 
Of whom this wreck is left the last.” 


In order that the reader may have a proper idea of the 
nature of the dungeon in which Bonnivard and his three 
brothers were inhumed, a thousand feet below the walls of 
the Castle of Chillon, we quote the following description of 
it a little out of its place. 


** Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls ; 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white batflement, 
Which round about the wave enthralls : 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made—and like a living grave, 





* It isimpossible to suppose that Lord Byron is got in some degree ac- 
quainted with the works of our early writers; but certainly he uses the 
word “ bann’d” in a sense very different from all of them. In Spenser and 
Shakspeare it uniformly means cursed, and never banished ; they employ it 
extremely often. 
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Below the surface of the Jake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day ; 
Sounding o'er our heads it knock’d ; 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky ; 
And then the very rock hath rock’d, 
And I have felt it shake, unshock'd, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free.” 


The manner in which they were chained in their “ dreary 
dwelling- place,’ 


b] 


is related thus :— 


** There are seven pillars of gothic mold, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old,— 
There are seven columns, massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp: 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each riny there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years—I cannot count them o’er,— 
I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother droop’d and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 


They chain’d us each to a column stone, 
And we were three—yet, each alone ; 
We could not move a single pace, 
We could not see each other's face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight ; 
And thus together—yet apart, 
Fettered in hand, but pined in heart ; 
"Twas still some solace in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other's speech, 
And each turn comforter to each, 
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With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold ; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon-stone, 
A grating sound—not full and free 
As they of yore wefe wont to be: 
It might be fancy—but to me 
They never sounded like our own.” 


The above quotation affords, we apprehend, three exam- 
ples of an intended imitation of the style of the individual 
whose name we before introduced, one of them happy and 
two unfortunate; for Lord Byron, though not in an equal 
proportion, runs into errors common to other imitators : 
what is excellent in itself, carried to an extreme, becomes 
bad and ridiculous; thus the natural language of men, 
“ purified from the defects and rational causes of disgust,” 
which is the system of Mr. Wordsworth, has been mista- 
kenly carried by some of his followers to a degree of fami- 
liarity bordering upon vulgarism: this is peculiarly the 
case with Mr. Leigh Hunt, who a very short time ago 
attempted to ridicule what he has since almost servilel 
copied.* It is some merit, indeed, to have been converted, 
however tardily ; and here certainly Mr. Hunt has had the 
advantage of his lordship, who has followed the steps of 
his precursor into some of his mistakes. In the extract 
immediately preceding they are exemplified: thus, who 
can read without laughter the lines in which Lord Byron 
supposes a sunbeam to have lost its way, and to have fallen 
down (faint and weary, probably) into the dungeon through 
the cleft: it seems an attempt to carry further the position 
of Sir Isaac Newton, that light is capable of being separated 
with a knife, as he endeavoured to prove by cutting off a 
portion of a sunbeam admitted through a crevice of the 
window-shutter. The line, “that iron is a cankering 
thing,” is a very tame familiar expression, unsuited to the 
place it fills; but the concluding passage is more than an 
equivalent for many such defects: the turn in the last two 
lines is much in the spirit of Mr. Wordsworth. 





* It may be doubted by some of the readers of Mr. Hunt's labours, whe- 
ther he has not been less successful in drawing down ridicule upon the system 
of Mr.Wordsworth in his satire of the Feast of the Poets, than in his graver 
productions and serious imitations. We would not be understood as under- 
rating “ Rimini,” which has some passages of great descriptive beauty. 
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The prisoner goes on to describe first his younger bro- 
ther, who 





was beautiful as day 
(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free).”’ 


This parenthetical apostrophe is extremely well introduced, 
and will remind our readers of a striking passage of the 
same kind in Titus Andronicus, where Demetrius is ex- 
horting his mother Tamora to firmness, and reliance on 
the gods for revenge, who 


“ May favour Tamora, the Queen of Goths, 
(When Goths were Goths, and Tamora was Queen.) 
Act I. Scene 2. 


The other brother of Bonnivard had been “a hunter of 
the hills,” and to him this close confinement was more in- 
tolerable than to his fellows: “ his mighty heart declined” 
by slow degrees; and at length, he died and was buried on 
the spot, while his chain was left hanging as a “ fitting 
monument” above his grave. Lord Byron has a consider- 
able talent for the pathetic, but he never displayed it to 


greater advantage than in the description of the slow decay 


and melancholy end of the younger brother: we transcribe 
the whole of it. 


** But he, the favorite and the flower, 
Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 
His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyred father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 

Oh God! itis a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood :— 

I've seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I've seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread: 
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But these were horrors—this was woe 
Unmix’d with sueh—but sure and slow: 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 
So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 
So tearless, yet so tender—kind, 
And grieved for those he left behind ; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as « mockery of the tomb, 
Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray— 
An eye of most transparent light, 
That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur—not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot,— 
A little talk of better days, 
A little hope my own to raise, 
For I was sunk in silesxce—lost 
In this last loss of all the most; 
And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 
More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 
I listened, but I could not hear— 
I called, for I was wild with fear; 
I knew ’twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 
I called, and thought I beard a sound— 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rush’d to him :—I found him not, 
f only stirr’d in this black spot, 
I only lived—J only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 
The last—the sole—the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal plaee. 
One on the earth, and one beneath— 
My brothers—both had ceased to breathe : 
I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas! my own was full as chill; 
1 had not strength to stir, or strive, 
But felt that I was still alive— 
A frantic feeling, when we kuow 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope—but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death.” 


lt is singular that no reflection seems to have crossed the 
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mind of Bonnivard, that he ought to find some consolation 
in knowing that his brothers had been thus delivered from 
most loathsome suffering: his feelings, eloquently and ten- 
derly described, are entirely selfish: the thought that the last 
barrier between him and the eternal brink is destroyed, is 
selfish also, and is taken from six lines in Swift’s admirable 
verses on his own death. To this succeeds an incompre- 
hensible stanza, where Bonnivasd pictures his own dreary 
state after the death of his beloved companions: here we 
have “ vacancy absorbing space’’—“ fixedness without a 
place”—*“ no stars, no earth, no time, nocheck—no change, 
no good, no crime”—“ a sea of stagnant idleness,” and 
other incongruities and impossibilities. We are afterwards 
informed that Bonnivard was visited by a bird, which 
lodged in the crevice of his prison, and which he fancifully 
supposed to be his brother's soul descending to cheer his 
loneliness, until it flew away, and left him 


“ Lone—as a solitary cloud, 
A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frewn upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay.” 


This simile is directly borrowed from a poem by Mr. 
Wordsworth, beginuing 


“ I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats aloft o’er vales and hills :” 
Poems, Vol. II. p. 49, edit. 1807. 


but Lord Byron has managed to expand it, by the assist- 
ance of a vulgarism, which he mistakenly imagined was in 
the style of bis original, and “ the natural language of 
men.” 

A little further we have a pretty description of the 
Rhone, Lake Leman, and the bordering country, as viewed 
through the dungeon-grate, to which the prisoner contrived 
to ascend; and the poem rather abruptly ends by bis un- 
expected release. 


“ At last men came and set me free— 
I asked not why, I reck’d not where ; 
It was at length the same to me 
Fettered or fetterless to be 
I learn’d to love despair.*** 
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My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are: even I 
Regain'd my freedom with a sigh.” 


Thus concludes the longest piece in this small collection: 
it only fills twenty widely-printed pages, carefully eked out 
by the divisions of the stanzas. The rest of the poems are 
miscellaneous. 

The principal topic upon which they are employed is that 
on which Lord Byron has for some time harped with great 
fondness, but assuredly, whatever he may pretend, not with 
any for the unhappy individual who is the unwilling subject 
of his verse: we confess we are sick of this puling affecta- 
tion of tenderness and feeling on the part of one, who, if 
he really loved the delicate and sensitive being he has de- 
serted in more than the grief, because with none of the 
consolaticns, of widowhood, would have spared her the re- 
peated wounds he is inflicting upon her peace: his wife is 
surely not the person upon whom he should vent the bad 
passions he even boasts to have been nourishing since his 
childhood ; she, whom he pretended to be the object of his 
adoration, after the lapse of a few short months, has be- 
come the victim of bis revenge: his lordship appears to 
have been disposto a volere per piccola vendetta, acquistar 
gran vergogna; and if we speak of his conduct in this 
respect with plainness, it is because he has not only in this 
instance, but by continued exposure, made his family- 
differences matters of public discussion, and has laid open 
the sacred intercourse of domestic life to the coarse debates 
of smoking-rooms and pot-houses. It is not to be denied, 
that Lord Byron is essentially a vain man, and, if we mis- 
take not, his vanity is not a little concerned in the produc- 
tions to which our objections apply; for, independently of 
the knack he has acquired in writing verses, that bear the 
semblance at least, of pathos and delicacy of sentiment, he 
knows he is touching upon a matter that has unusually 
excited public curiosity: what he wrote, therefore, was sure 
of being read, and by the majority sure of being admired; for 
many who disapproved most of his lordship’s conduct previ- 
ous to his departure from England, and especially of his pub- 
lication of his “ Farewell” address, as inflicting a parting 
and a lasting pang upon his lady, thought that the lines were 
most delightfully pathetic, and wondered how a man, who 
shewed he had so little heart, could evince so much feeling. 
They did not know how easy it was for a person of his 
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lordship’s skill to fabricate neatly-turned phraseology, 
and for a person of his lordship’s ingenuity to introduce to 
advantage all the common-places of affection: the very 
excellence of that poem in these particulars, to us and to 
many others, was a convincing proof that its author had 
much more talent than tenderness. Of the same kind are the 
pieces now before us on this painful topic: they have ele- 
gant turns and rhymes of uncommon prettiness, but the 
sentiment is as superficial as the expression is factitious : 
what pains, for instance, have been bestowed upon the fol- 
lowing stanzas, yet to what do they in reality amount? 


** Though the rock of my last hope is shiver'd, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is deliver'd 
To pain—it shall not be its slave. 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 
They may crush, but they shall not contemn—- 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me— 
’Tis of thee that 1 think—not of them. 


“ Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 

Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slander’d, thou never could’st shake, — 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 
Nor, mute, that the world might belie. 


“ Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 

Nor the war of the many with one— 

if my soul was not fitted to prize it 
*T was folly not sooner to shun: 

And if dearly that error hath cost me, 
And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me, 
It could not deprive me of thee.” 


When his lordship’s publisher gave 3,000 guineas for 
poems scarcely exceeding as many lines, we apprehend a 
considerable inducement must have been the certainty of 
the immense sale which pieces devoted to this painful sub- 
ject would command.* 





* Was it not Goldsmith, who was seen hurrying to the bookseller who 
had bought his Deserted Village, shocked at receiving so enormous a price 
as half-a-crowna line for it? In these times of “ unparalleled distress,” Lord 
Byron obtains little less than one guinea per line. 
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‘The Dream” adverts to the same theme, and inastrain, 
not of offensive egotism, gives a few distant glimpses into 
the life of the noble author: the darkness in which it has 
been hitherto studiously wrapped has given it an artificial 
dreariness, and excited an unusual curiosity ; but the pros- 

ect, even with this additional light, does not look very 
inviting. Lord Byron first represents himself as a boy in 
love with a lady older than himself, who most cruelly ad- 
mired another. We imagine that the following passage 
alludes to Childe Harold’s departure on his first pilgrimage. 


* A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
There was an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there was a steed caparisoned : 
Within an antique Oratory stood 
The Boy of whom I spake ;—he was alone, 
And pale, and pacing to and fro; anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess of; then he lean’d 
His bow’d head on his hands, and shook as ’twere 
With a convulsion—then arose again, 
And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 
And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet; as he paused, 
The Lady of his love re-entered there, 
She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved,—she knew, 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darken’d with her shadow, and she saw 
That he was wretched, but she saw not all. 
He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
He took her hand; a moment o’er his face 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, and then it faded, as it came; 
He dropped the hand he held, and with slow steps 
Retired, but not as bidding her adieu, 
For they did part with mutual smiles; he pass’d 
From out the massy gate of that old hall, 
And mounting on his steed, he went his way ; 
And ne'er repassed that hoary threshold more.” 


He returns to England, finds his first love married, and 
unites himself to Lady Byron,—at least, such we conjec- 
ture is the interpretation of this mystery. His ardour cool- 
ing, he seems to discover a ground of complaint not hitherto 
disclosed, and which cannot be meant to be literally un- 
derstood. 
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Oh! she was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 
Had wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 
And forms impalpable and unperceived 
Of others’ sight familiar were to her's. 
And this the world calls phrenzy; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Jf melancholy is a fearful gift ; 
What is it but the telescope of truth? 
Which strips the distance of its phantasies, 

. And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
Making the cold reality too real ?” 





There is another dream called “ Darkness,” in which 
the poet fancies and describes the state of the world de- 
prived of light: this, like the preceding, is in blank verse, 
and, if we are not mistaken, they are the only specimens of 
the sort its author has printed. We have only room to say, 
that many parts of it are powerfully and picturesquely ima- 
gined, with here and there a striking resemblance to an 
effusion by Mr. Coleridge, entitled “'The Ancient Mariner,” 
published among Mr. Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads before 
referred to. The following lines conclude this piece. 





. But two 
Of an enormous city did survive, 
And they were enemies; they met beside 
The dying embers of an altar-place, 
Where had been heap’d a mass of holy things 
For an uvholy usage; they raked up, 
And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life, and made a flame 
Which was a mockery; then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each other’s aspeets—saw, and shriek’d, and died— 
Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 
Famine had written Fiend. The world was void, 
The populous andthe powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— 
A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 
The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 
And nothing stirred witlin their silent depths ; 
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Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropp'd 
They slept on the abyss without a surge— 

The waves were dead; the tides were in their grave, 
The moon their mistress had expired before ; 

The winds were wither'd in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perish’d; Darkness had no need 

Of aid from them—She was the universe.” 


The remaining pieces not above noticed (excepting two 
sonnets that do not add to their author’s reputation) are 
“ Churchill’s Grave,” “ A Chorus to an anfinished Witch 
Drama, begun some years ago,” and “ Prometheus,” the 
leading idea of which is taken from a poem bearing the 
same title, in German, by Gothe, with whom Lord Byron is 
not unacquainted : the opening lines of the Bride of Abydos 
are almost a translation from a song in Wilhelm Meister. 
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Art. IlI.—English Synonyms discriminated. By W. 
Taytor, Jun. of Norwich. London, Pople, 1813. 8vo. 
. 294. 
English Synonymes explained, in Alphabetical Order ; with 
— llustrations and Examples drawn from the best 
riers. By GeorGe Crass, of Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford. London, Baldwin and Co. 1816. 8vo. pp. 772. 


Tuese title-pages, with the respective prefaces, are very 
characteristic of the works they introduce. Those of Mr. 
Taylor resemble the simple name on a brass-knocker, while 
Mr. Crabb’s remind us of the advertising list of articles on 
the broad boards in front of a house, with the special noti- 
fication—no connection with the shop at the next door. 

Mr. Taylor’s preface contains a brief but instructive ac- 
count of works on synonymy in various languages, with a 
respectful notice of preceding English writers, and speaks 
little of himself; Mr. Crabb, on the contrary, very largely 
recommends his own work, and in this sentence alone 
notices former authors :— 


** It cannot, however, be denied that, whilst the French and Ger- 
mans have had several considerable works on the subject, we have 
not a single writer who has treated it in a scientific manner adequate 
to its importance; not that I wish by this remark to depreciate the 
labours of those who have preceded me, but simply to assign it as a 
reason why I have now been induced to come forward with an attempt 
to fill up what is considered a chasm in English literature,” (pp. i.) 
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Now, except in mere quantity, and the labour which it 
supposes, we have not been able to discover any thing in 
Mr. C.’s book which justifies these pretensions, Of science 
we have discovered no traces; and though he has exercised 
much laudable, and frequently useful labour, his claims to 
notice as an original writer are so far below those of Mr. 
Taylor, (though his book, after all, may be the more useful 
production,) that we shall principally advert to the latter 
gentleman’s work, both in the extracts we shall make, and 
the few remarks we may find occasion to introduce. We 
are the more induced to this, because we think Mr. T. has 
at reason to complain of the treatment he has received 
rom Mr. C.: indeed, we could not easily find among mo- 
dern writers so much disingenuous concealment following 
such great and manifold obligations to a shortly-preceding 
writer. Mr. T.’s book, itis apparent to us, could never have 
been out of Mr. C.’s hands. He now and then expressly 
quotes him, it is true; though he more frequently adds a 
“ y. Taylor” below, leaving the borrowed and the original 
matter undistinguished. He is ever exerting himself to 
disguise what he has thus appropriated; but it is in the 
form of paraphrase that his obligations are most marked, 
Besides these positive indications, there are negative proofs 
of the influence of Mr. T.’s little book on Mr. C.’s mind, 
by a departure from his accustomed manner when Mr. T. 
has by chance fallen into it. Of these we shall furnish illus- 
trations incidentally in the course of this article. 
We are aware of the difficulty of following in so narrow 
a track as the etymology and definition of a word without 
treading in the steps of those who have gone before: on 
such a subject there must often occur involuntary coinci- 
dencies of thought between writers; aud we have ourselves 
not unfrequently been tempted to utter the author’s impre- 
cation—“ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixere.” A liberal 
and gentlemanly acknowledgment would have relieved 
Mr. C. from all difficulties. ‘This might the sooner have 
-been expected, because Mr. T. and Mr. C. have devoted 
their talents toa walk of literature not very popular, and 
in which they have few fellow-labourers. Mr. T. is advan- 
tageously known as one of the best of our translators of 
classical German works. The fame of Géthe Wieland and 
Lessing has been spread by his versions: his Iphigenia in 
Taurus is an accession to our dramatic literature. Mr. 
Crabb has devoted himself to the humbler task of writing 
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school-books: he has produced several on the German 
language: his present work is of higher pretensions. 

It is unquestionably by German scholars that the English 
language most needs to be inquired into; like Parnassus, it 
has two heads; and the great cause of Johnson’s now ac- 
knowledged inadequacy to the task he undertook of com- 
piling a dictionary, was his utter ignorance of the Teutonic 
half of it. From the elder etymologists he copied the 
Saxon root, or origin of the word, without pretending or 
caring to understand its meaning. Almost all preceding 
philologists had been guilty of the same egregious mistake : 
they were acquainted only with Greek and Latin, and as- 
sumed often the most absurd derivations from that source. 
Horne Tooke may be considered as the restorer of etymo- 
logical learning among us, yet even he was not much ac- 

uainted with modern German; nevertheless he has ren- 
ered lasting service to his country by his etymological 
researches, though his pie WR or philosophy of lan- 
guage, will hereafter excite only a smile or astonishment. 

The books now before us may be considered as the first 
fruits of the new but obvious discovery, that the English 
language being in its origin a dialect of the German, is ca- 
pable of infinite illustration by a familiar acquaintance with 
its kindred dialects. 

Of course all fellow-names are to be so explained, for 
etymology if it be not the polar-star, is at least the compass 
ofsynonymy. Mr. T. is the first writer who has been fully 
sensible of this truth, and as our own peculiar observations 
never fail to be estimated at their full value, and too often 
above; Mr. T.’s little work is almost exclusively etymologi- 
cal. Girard, the most popular French writer onsynonymy, 
distinguished himself by a delicate tact, and observation of 
the subtle distinctions practised by fine writers and polite 
talkers. Of this subtlety and observation Mr. T. has very 
little : and he appears from his preface not highly to appre- 
ciate the exercise of them: on the contrary, he considers 
etymology as the only safe guide. And, inasmuch as ety- 
mology serves to restrain the vagrant tendency of speech, 
it is most important that it should not be forgotten. “ So 
much of meaning” says Taylor, ‘ as inheres in the radical 
and primary signification of a word is necessarily immortal ; 
but that which has accrued from casual application, may die 
out and disappear.” It is undoubtedly true that the in- 
fluence of the origin of a word will be felt long after that 
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origin is forgotten; and that whole races of men will con- 
tinne to use words with delicate varieties of import, and 
imbibe niceties of feeling and thought from them, without 
being conscious of the reason. 

A polite man, for instance, would say in argument, “ you 
interposed an observation,” rather than “ you interrupted 
me by a remark ;” without recollecting that rumpere means 
to break, and therefore imputes violence, while ponere 
means simply to put. In this lies much of the grace of 
social conversation. They who frequent good company, 
or read the best books, will insensibly catch it there; a 

eat deal may be learned in books of the present kind. 
Much half-obsolete refinement of distinction will be re- 
called to practice, and new distinctions sometimes originate 
in them. 

Still the remark we quoted from Mr. T. is to be taken 
with its limitations ; ad as they who have imagination or 
invention enough to suggest the remark, are often unwil- 
Jing to weaken it by restriction, ingenious men are always 
apt to overcharge their observations; of this, Mr. T. has 
given us an amusing instance. 


** School, Academy. 


“ Schola was used of the lobby to a bath-house, of a piazza, 
and of other inclosed places, where philosophers occasionally gave 
lessons. Academus was a citizen of Athens, who kept a gymnasium, 
or school of bodily exercises, aud who finally bequeathed his house 
and garden to the public: it became a favourite walk for students. 
School, therefore, excites an idea of confinement, where the lessons 
are given between four walls; and academy an idea of liberty, where 
instruction is picked up on the saunter.” (p. 76.) 


Surely the therefore is absurd; and in this kind of ab- 
surdity Mr. T.’s little book abounds. We suspect he is as 
aware of it as his readers can be, and we cannot severely 
condemn playful eccentricities of thought which are not 
calculated to mislead, and only amuse and stimulate. Mr.C, 
with more truth certainly, informs us that schola means, 
from the Greek, /eisure, but we cannot applaud what he 
adds— 


** Hence it has been extended to any place where instruction is 
given, particularly that which is communicated to youth, which be- 
ing an easy task to one who is familiar with this subject, is const 
dered as a relaxation rather than a labour.” (p. 706.) 
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There is more point in the definition adopted by Gesner: 
“ Schola ef. (cx0d}) Literarum ludum significat; ad verbum 
otium, quia cateris rebus omissis, vacant liberalibus studiis, 
qui eas frequentant.”” Such a definition is certainly appli- 
cable only to academies for grown gentlemen—not to recep- 
tacles for children, whose only business is to learn; and it 
must ever happen that where, from a change of manners 
and customs in nations, the thing is altered, the primitive 
etymological meaning is overpowered by the actual present 
sense: hence varieties of import sometimes spring out of 
what is at first identical, as in other instances variety sub- 
sides in sameness where the diversity in fact is lost. It will 
also frequently happen that the primitive radical idea is lost 
in the accidental adjunct. Mr. Taylor is correct in deriving 
torrent from forrere, to dry up; and he is etymologically 
justified in asserting, that the overwhelming character is 
the accident, and the subsequent exhaustion is the essence ; 
but how few have ever this fact in their mind! 

A larger proportion of Mr. T.’s etymologies, however, 
are deduced from the German, frequently with great feli- 
city, but oftentimes they seem advanced merely as a trial of 
skill. There is much ingenuity certainly—perhaps of whim- 
sicality also, in these derivations, 


“ Gross. Bulky. Stout. Huge. 

** Gross excites the idea of coarse corpulency; it came to us from 
France with that association: it is originally the same word with the 
Low-Dutch groot and the English great, which are past participles 
of to grow; but as the Germans are a corpulent, and the Gauls a 
slender race, their word for grown means fat, whereas the French 
grand (also a participle of grandi) means tall. 

“ Bulky is from the substantive budk, which is used for the torso, 
or trunk, of a man, as well as for size in general. Authorities de- 
rive it from balg, belly; but it is more likely to be the same word as 
bullock, or bull-ox, a castrated bull, a steer gelding. These animals 
being remarkable for growing fat and large, would naturally supply 
the descriptive adjective: a man-bullock for a corpulent man, a 
bullock-pack of wool fora large or bulky bale. Yet the sea-phrase, 
* to break bulk,’’ favours the derivation from belly. 

“ Stout is said by Johnson to mean striking: it describes an ap- 
pearance characteristic of strength and vigour: it is metaphorically 
become a word of dimension, A stout cloth, for a thick strong 
texture; a stout timber, for a tree in its prime, which promises to 
grow large; a stout plank for a thick strong board; a stout vessel, 
for a tight strong ship. The ideas of thick and strong seem to have 
coalesced in the word. Adelung is not for referring this word, like 
Johnson, to the Gothic etymon stautan, to strike; but rather, with 
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the Swedish stolt, and the German stolz, to some root signifying to 
up-swell. Opitz has a passage: Die stolze flutit ver schwemmet ganz 
und gar: the stout river swims quite away: where the fundamental 
idea turgid, not the fundamental idea striking, can be accommo- 
dated to the epithet. On the other hand, the Flemings say of an ox 
that tosses, Die os is stootsch ; where striking, and not tur gid, is 
applicable. Perhaps some such idea as horny lies at the bottom of 
this adjective. The Latins use cornea corpora for stout bodies; and 
the Hebrews use the derivatives of horn for proud, which is the 
méaning of the German stolz. Stosstange is a pitch-fork, which 
would be naturally named if the words signify horn-pole. Stot is 
old English for a bull. These indications being converged, it seems 
that some word, which in mzxso-gothic would have been spelled 
staut, signified (1) a bull, (2) a horned beast, (3) a horn; and that 
from this sense was derived the verb stautan or stossen, to thrust, 
push er toss. Bull being the largest animal among the Goths, is 
often used by them for an augmentative ; bull-finch, bull-fly, bull- 
rush, bull-trout, bull-weed: the adjective into which such a prefix 
would gradually be shapen must signify large. But if, by a process of 
abstraction, the word bull had acquired the meaning horn before it 
was employed as an epithet; the adjective into which such a prefix 
would gradually be shapen, might mean strong, overbearing, proud ; 
or it might mean tough, enduring, robust ; the Germans have em- 
ployed it in the former, the English in the latter sense. And thus, 
by pre-supposing the etymon staut bull, all the significations of the 
allied words in the different Gothic dialects may be accounted for 
naturally, 

** Huge is derived by Johnson from the Hollandish hoogh, high 
but this does not explam the use of the word. 


Part, huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempest the ocean. 


Where is there any symptom that height makes a part of the idea of 
the word? A high tree is one whose stem is tall; a huge tree one 
whose trunk is large. High forests consist of tall trees; huge forests 
of spreading woods. The word is not applied to graceful, “bat only 
to awkward bulk and unseemly appetites: a huge whale, a huge 
mountain, a huge serpent; and Shakspeare, a huge feeder. Hooch 
is Welsh for a hog; and this is no doubt the true beginning of the 
adjective. A huge man, is a hog of a man; a huge mountain, a 
hog of a mountain; a huge feeder, a hog of a feeder. 

“ Bulky, stout, and huge, are all epithets borrowed from eattle: 
the ox tends to corpulency, the bull to strength, and the hog to 
awkwardness; and these accessory ideas are accordingly mingled 
with the general idea of large-sized, which they all convey.” 
(p. 166—169.) 





We copy Mr. Crabb’s article, for the sake of comparison. 
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“« Corpulent, Stout, Lusty. ; 

* CORPULENT, from corpus the body, signifies having fulness 
of body. 

« STOUT, in Dutch ston, is no doubt a variation of the German 
stdlig, steady, signifying able to stand, solid, firm. 

“ LUSTY, in German, &c. lustig, merry, cheerful, implies here 
a vigorous state of body. 

“ Cerpulent respects the fleshy state of the body; stout respects 
also the state of the muscles and bones; corpulence is therefore an 
incidental property, stoutness is a natural property; corpulence may 
come upon us according to circumstances, stoutness is the natural 
make of the body which is born with us, Corpulence and lustiness 
are both occasioned by the state of the health; but the former may 
arise from disease, the latter is always the consequence of good 
health; corpulence consists of an undue proportion of fat, dustiness 
consists of a due and full proportion of all the solids in the body.” 
(p. 296.) 


Equally singular and strange is the imputed origin of 
two words, which the author was perhaps ambitious to ex- 
emplify as well as explain. Mr. Taylor thus explains wit 
and humour, having before noticed the popular distinction. 


“ Wit is etymologically connected with the old English verb J 
weet, IT wot, I have witten; and to weet, or to wit, for it occurs in 
both forms, means to know, to perceive, or something like this. All 
abstract terms acquire a vague signification, when the sensible idea 
is forgotten of which they are the ghosts. Is it in this instance irre- 
coverably lost?) There is aGerman verb, technical among hunters, 
wittern, to smell. ‘ Das wild wittert den jiger. The game smells 
the huntsman. Wie schiffer pflegen, sieht er nuch luft und wind, 
und wiltert sturm und regen. As sailors use, he looks at the sky 
and wind, and smells storm and rain.’ Wit, then, is that faculty of 
the mind which answers to the sense of smelling; a sagacity some- 
what imperceptibly exerted in detecting delicate and concealed phe- 
nomena, whose inferences are mostly stated in hints, or in panto- 
mime, but which is not the less trust-worthy, from the difficulty, or 
inexpediency, of translating into language, and bringing to definition 
its perceptions. 

“ Humour means moisture. When snuff, mustard, or onions, are 
applied to the nose, an increased secretion is occasioned in the sali- 
val glands: they make the mouth water, as the phrase is. When 
the wit is occupied in coarse and stimulant discriminations, surely 
this same organic affection comes on insensibly—laughter cures 
thirst. However, this is an etymology which Plato would class 
among the illustrative. Historically speaking, Aumour was applied 
by physicians to designate the various fluids secreted and circulated 
in the human frame. The predominance of a choleric or phlegma- 
tic, of a sanguine or melancholy temperament, was supposed to de- 
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pend on a greater or less abundance of particular humours: hence 
humour came to signify disposition, character. By degrees it stood 
for prominent tendencies: he was called a humourist who indulged 
his genius. At length it was applied to ludicrous peculiarity, and 
thus took its present station in English nomenclature.” (p. 62—63.) 


Mr. Crabb has contented himself with deriving wit from 
weissen, to know; and with saying, that “ humour is a 
species of wit which flows out of the humour of a person. 
Wit, as distinguished from humour, may consist of a single 
brilliant thought, but humour runs in a vein; it is nota 
striking, but an equable and pleasing flow of wit.” Mr. C. 
deals much in this kind of explanation. In truth, humour 
appertains alone to character, and wit to thought. The 
exquisite traits of sentiment, in My Uncle Toby and Sir 
Roger de Coverley, or the Tory Fox-hunter, lose all their 
effect and charm unconnected with the individual; while 
the wit of Congreve, for instance, is so uncharacteristic, 
that it matters not in whose lips it is placed. Of course, the 
more capital specimens are compounded of both kinds 

As specimens of a more sober etymology, and of the 


laudable brevity of Mr. Taylor’s style, we copy the fol- 
lowing. 


“ Surprised. Astonished. Amazed. Confounded. 

“ Tam surprised at what is unexpected; | am astonished by what 
is striking; I am amazed in what is incomprehensible; I am con- 
founded with what is embarrassing. 

** Surprised means overtaken; astonished means thunderstruck ; 
amazed means lost in a labyrinth; and confounded means melted 
together. For want of bearing in mind the original signification of 
these words, our writers frequently annex improper prepositions, 
such as are inconsistent with the metaphor employed.” (p. 34—35.) 


Mr. C. supplies the Latin originals which Mr. T. had 
declined filling his sheets with; and is copious in his illus- 


trations ; but he ventures on one derivation, much more in 
Mr. 'T’.’s style than his own. 


“ WONDER, in German wundern, &c. is in all probability a 


variation of wander; because wonder throws the mind off its bias.” 
(p. 769.) !!! 


We must not, however, omit a few specimens of our 
Authors’ respective modes of treating words which are the 
shibboleths of our religious, political, and Jiterary parties. 

Mr. T. in these, evincesa mind accustomed to arrive at its 
conclusions by its own exertions. Mr. C. on the contrary, 
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seems proud of saying what he supposes the majority of his 
readers think already. 


Religion, Devotion, Piety, Sanctity. 

“ Religion is the bond which ties us to the Deity; it is the-ex- 
ternal contract, the alliance made by others. Devotion is the wish 
to become obedient to the Deity; it is the interial subjection of 
man to his God. Piety is that filial sentiment, which we feel for 
the Father of all. Sanctity is the habit of interior coercion, which 
a constant sense of duty to the Godhead inspires. 

“* He is religious, who adheres to the ordinances of his country, 
or his sect. He is devout, whom this adherence has: trained to 
allegiance. He is pious, who regards the Deity as his father. Sane- 
tity is to piety what devotion is to religion—the state of mind which 
results from acquiescence in the feeling. 

Seme men are pious, without being religious ; and some are re- 
ligious without being pious. For a worldly person it is sufficient to 
be religious. Those are devout whose purposes embrace their in- 
terests in other worlds. There is a fear of God observable in these 
times among Calvinists, which is no less hostile to piety, than that 
rude familiarity with the Almighty which is observable among Me- 
thodists. Yet all these sentiments grow out of religion. 

“ Religion is considered as a duty; piety as a merit: devotion 
and sanctity as equivocal excesses. This arises from the scepticism 
of the world, which questions the eventual retribution of the industry 
spent in devotion, or of the privations incurred from sanctity. One 
may infer a man’s creed from his using the words devotion and 
sanctity with deference, or with a sneer.” (TAYLOR, p. 100—101.) 


** HOLINESS, SANCTITY, 

“ HOLINESS, which comes from the northern languages, has 
altogether acquired a Christian signification; it respects the life and 
temper of a Christian. 

*“ SANCTITY, which is derived from the Latin sanctus and saneio 
to sanction, has merely a moral signification, which it derives from 
the sanction of human authority. 

“* Holiness is to the mind of a man what sanctity is to his ex- 
terior ; with this difference, that holiness to a certain degree ought to 
belong to every man professing Christianity ; but sanctity, as it lies 
in the manners, the outward garb, and deportment, is becoming only 
to certain persons, and at certain times. 

“ Holiness is a thing not to be affected; it is that genuine charac- 
terestic of Christianity which is altogether spiritual, and cannot be 
counterfeited ; sanctity, on the other hand, is, from its very nature, 
exposed to falsehood, and the least to be trusted: when it displays 
itself in individuals, either by the sorrowfulness of their looks, or 
the singular cut of their garments, or other singularities of action 
or gesture, it is of the most questionable nature; but in one who 
performs the sacerdotal office it is a useful appendage to the solem- 
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nity of the scene, which excites a reverential regard to the indi- 
vidual in the mind of the beholder, and the most exalted sentiments 
of that religion which he thus adorns by his outward profession. 

« Tlabitual preparation for the Sacrament consists in a permanent 
habit or principal of holiness. Soutu. 

“ About an age ago it was the fashion in Eugland for every one 
that would be thought religious, to throw as much sanctity as pos- 
sible into his face. ADDISON. (CRABB, p. 536.) 


As a favourable specimen, we are tempted to transcribe 
from Mr. Taylor, an interesting example of interweaving 
with discrimination, historic knowledge with verbal dis- 
cussion. 


“ Lord’s Supper. Eucharist. Communion. Sacrament. 

** Shortly before his crucifixion, Jesus Christ celebrated with his 
disciples the anniversary Phasah feast, which consisted in supping on 
lamb and urileavened bread. After the repast, he took wine, and 
having returned thanks, drank to them an affectionate farewell; de- 
siring, in like manner, to be remembered by them at their future 
meetings. This last supper of Christ has been imitated in different 
ways by different sects of Christians. The Corinthians were re- 
proached with so celebrating it, as to make it subservient to intempe- 
rate pleasures of the table: they thought a Lord’s Supper could not 
be too frequent, or too hearty, or too jovial. 

“ Other sects have supposed, not that the supper, but that the re- 
turning thanks (svymessse) constitutes the essence of the rite; and 
that the psychological eflects which Christians have derived from the 
execution and resurrection of Christ, are the fittest objects at that 
time of human gratitude. Such Christians naturally prefer the term 
eucharist, as drawing attention to what they consider as the chief part 
of the ceremony. 

“ Others have supposed, that brotherly love is in all cases the 
purest motive for conviviality ; and was especially so in the incident 
related. These place in the common participation of christian feel- 
ings the utility of the rite; they would object to a solitary celebra- 
tion, and insist on the duty of communion. 

“ Sacrament means an oath, and, in general, any religious pledge 
publicly given. The ceremony of marriage is a sacrament. Taking 
the oath of allegiance is a sacrament. Taking the test is a sacra- 
ment. The church of Rome has seven sacraments. Those who call 
their peculiar unitation of the Lord's Supper emphatically the sacra- 
ment, either regard that rite as the most important of the ceremonies 
enjoined by Christianity, or allude to its local selection by the ma- 
gistrate, as the test of allegiance.” 


Mr. C. has adopted the substance of this article, and, 
which is unusual, abridged it. His more frequent practice 
is to amplify and preach upon the text Mr. T. has furnished 
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him with. The limits of our Review do not permit us to 
illustrate by further examples the observations which sug- 
gest themselves on a comparison of these books; and in- 
deed, from the very nature of the works, it is not possible 
to give a character of them which might not apparently be 
contradicted by selections made under a different impres- 
sion: As in a heap of dissimilar particles, an analysis of the 
one gives no information concerning the rest. However, 
to give the result of such an examination of these books as 
we have had leisure to make, and in the antithetical way 
which the writers themselves necessarily adopt and the sub- 
ject seems to require, we should say, that Mr. T. appears to 
have written for the recreation of men of intelligence and 
scholars, Mr. C. for the use of ladies and his own pupils : 
Mr. 'T. therefore leaves his reader tosupply the most obvious 
etymologies, while Mr. C. seldom omits copying the con- 
tents of the common dictionaries, Mr. T. seems to be car- 
ried away by his love of novelty, and the unconscious plea- 
sure of exercising his own ingenuity; Mr. C. prefers fami- 
liar and common- place notions, and has recourse to what is 
far-fetched only when what lies nearer is appropriated by his 
predecessor. Mr. T.’s style is pithy and quaint; his words 
are rather oddly selected, but they are combined with ef- 
fect; his discrimination is subtle, his proofs often unat- 
tempted, perhaps not cared about: Mr. C.’s style is very 
wordy ; he delights in well-set phrases, but when strung to- 
gether, they do not mean much ; his distinctions are loose and 
uncertain, his illustrations manifold,but often not illustrative. 
Mr. T’. has exercised on his little book an understanding 
and attainments of a higher rank and greater variety ; but 
he has written carelessly, as if he had no object beyond fill- 
ing a few columus of a magazine: Mr. C. has honestly and 
industriously applied suc hy powers of thought and observa- 
tion as he possesses, sitting down to his task with malice 
prepense to make a book, and maintaining a demeanor suit- 
ably grave and imposing. In each work we think we ob- 
serve traces of the habits which the situation of the author 
has produced. Inthe Norwich gentleman, we detect the 
peculiarities of a provincial residence, the liberties which a 
man is accustomed to take who is the first of his little circle : 
In the Oxford scholar, we have that laudable respect for 
authority, both in thought and diction, which they usually 
inculcate who are accustomed to assume it themselves.— 
Finally, we recommend Mr; T.’s book to those who make a 
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conscience of reading all they buy, and who wish to stimu- 
late their minds to exertion: Mr. C.’s work is the more use- 
ful present for that class of juvenile readers who are glad to 
be spared the trouble of examination, and look rather to 
the quantity than the quality of the instruction presented to 
them. 








Art. 1V.—Letters written on board His Majesty's Ship the 
Northumberland, and at St. Helena ; in which the Conduct 
and Conversations of Buonaparte and his Suite during the 
Voyage, and the first months of his Residence in that Island, 
are faithfully described and related. By Wm. Warven, 
Surgeon on board the Northumberland. London, pub- 
lished for the Author, by R. Ackerman, 1816. pp. 215. 


Boonaparte having now terminated his political exist- 
ence, and the whole system of his government (excepting, 
indeed, so far as it has been adopted by his enemies) having 
been annihilated, we may consider him rather as a character 
in the history of times past, than as an agent in present 
events. The heated passions of men have in a great degree 
subsided, after a fair comparison of the good (though small) 
with the preponderance of evil resulting from his adminis- 
tration, and a fair estimate also of the measures, whether 
wise or otherwise, of those who opposed and of those who 
succeeded him. 

In the course of our review of the small work in hand, 
we shall probably feel called upon to make but few remarks 
of our own, and we are the more glad that they will be 
unnecessary, because we should certainly feel an anxiety 
to be impartial, that might be mistaken for partiality by 
some who have not generosity enough to attribute to an 
enemy a single good quality. That these persons are not 
numerous in Great Britain we are most willing to admit; 
but that they have existed, and still exist, is equally clear, 
by the greediness with which the unfounded calumnies with 
respect to the temper and demeanour of Buonaparte since 
his fall, were at first swallowed and enjoyed. Their number 
has been, however, gradually diminishing as intelligence 
worthy of credit came to hand; and, if we are not mis- 
taken, this volume by Mr. Warden will reduce them to a 
most bigotted and contemptible few. 

Most of those who looked upon Buonaparte with detesta- 
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tion and horror as an emperor, have learnt, if not perhaps 
to admire him, at least todo him something like justice as a 
man : the firm resignation, the undaunted dignity, with which 
it now appears he submitted to his endiess captivity ona 
rock, which the sea- fowls themselves make only a resting, and 
not a dwelling-place, has commanded the respect of some 
of his most rancorous opponents : his philosophical equa- 
nimity has struck dumb even the_hired seribblers of party, 
and has compelled them to an unwilling and silent ackeoe. 
ledgement of his superiority. ‘The mere circumstance, that 
individuals of the highest rank, who might have resided in 
their own country, surrounded by ail the luxuries of wealth, 
and all the pomp of state; had consented to a voluntary 
banishment with him, convinced not.a few, that Buonaparte 
possessed qualities not only to attract for the moment, but 
to attach for ever the devoted love of those who were best 
acquainted with his character., 

When Buonaparte was sentenced to St. Helena, it was 
the remark of all the thinking part of the community, 
that he had still one great task to perform, and we are 
happy to learn that it is already in progress. Mr. Warden 
states, on the authority of the amanuensis of the Ex- 
Emperor, the Count de las Cases, that his master is writing 
his life. This we consider the great fact communicated in 
the volume before us, and had it contained no other intelli- 
gence, we should have been well satisfied: a work more 
valuable or extraordinary cannot be imagined than the 
auto- biography of such a man, and memoirs of such times 
as those in which he was concerned : it seems, indeed, as if 
Napoleon himself could be the only fit historian of the stu- 
pendous subject; as if a part of the great design of Provi- 
dence in thus placing him in seclusion, was, that he might 
himself complete its purposes, and ex emplify and point the 
great moral of his own’story. 

Upon this subject, inde ed, we have little more than the 
fact; for unluckily, at the very moment when Mr. Warden 
was about to be allowed to inspect the part of this most 
extraordinary production which was then completed, he 
was called off to attend Napoleon: this circumstance is 
much to be regretted, but the less because, in various con- 
versations with the hero of the story, Buonaparte touched 
upon some of the most momentous events, and vivd voce 
gave them the colours in which he thought they ought to 
be contemplated. ‘To extracts upon these topics we shall 

Crit. Rev. Vor. LV. Dec. 1816. AG 
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proceed immediately after the insertion of the following 
paragraph, which mentions the great historical work, and 
the state of its forwardness. 


« Tdo not recollect whether, in any of my former Letters I men- 
tioned, from the anthority of this gentleman, who is the Amanuen- 
sis of the Historian, that Buonaparte was seriously and laboriously 
engaged in writing the Annals of his Life. I had already been in- 
formed Hy the same person, that the Campaigns of Egypt and Italy, 
and what he styles My Reign of an Hundred Days, or some such 
title, were completed ;* and that the intermediate periods were ina 
progressive state. I, therefore, was looking forward to a very curi- 
ous morning, and hugging myself on the approaching view of such 
manuscripts as were to be unfolded to me: but this expectation was 
disappointed by a message from Napoleon to attend him in his 
room. As I knew that my visit would not be one of mere cere- 
mony, I prevailed upon my companion to accompany me, his inter- 
pretations being always given with such aptitude and perspicuity, and 
besides, afford me time to arrange my answers.” (p. 130—131. ) 


In our progress through this work, we shall think it ne- 
cessary to quote little or nothing upon the habits, temper, 
or peculiarities of Buonaparte ; they are matters of compa- 

rative insignificance. Our first atthntion, at least, will be 
directed to such extracts as will be deemed extremely im- 
portant as matters of history. Before we proceed, however, 
we ought to observe, that the authority of this narrator of 
dialogues between the Imperial Captive and himself is 
questionable on several accounts : first, because he himself 
confesses in the paragraph above given, that he was by no 
means master of the French language ; and next, because, 
notwithstanding this deficiency, he professes to supply not 
merely the substance of what past, but the very words em- 
ployed : this isan attempt to furnish an air of authenticity to 
the details, which defeats its own purpose. We apprehend, 
besides, that Mr. Warden has endeavoured to give his own 
questions and answers, as well as his whole deportment, a 
cavalier air of familiarity and equality which could not be 
expressed or felt in the presence of such a man as Buona- 
parte. With this cavete, we shall now present our readers 
with some of the details, ‘beginning with those events which 
from their proximity possess the “greater interest, and in- 
deed in themselves are the most important. In the first 
extract we are let into the secret of Buonaparte’s hasty ab- 





* “The interval between the abdication of Fontainbleau and that of 
Paris.” 
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dication in favour of the King of Rome after the battle of 
Waterloo. 


“ From the information I received in my conversation with our 
French guests, it appears that the Emperor's abdication in favour of 
his son, isa matter which, as far at least as my knowledge extends, 
has been altogether misconceived in England: I mean, as referring 
to the immediate and proximate causes of it. If the communications 

made to me were correct, (and I am not willing to imagine that they 
were invented merely to impose on me,) a grand pol litical scheme was 
contrived by Fouche to outwit his master, and it proved successful. 
The name of that crafty politician and ready revolutionist is never 
mentioned by the members of our little cabin Utica without the 
accompaniment of execrations, which it is not necessary for you to 
hear, as it would be ridiculous for me to repeat. Not Talleyranad 
himself is so loaded with them as the arch-betrayer who has been 
just mentioned. It was, indeed, a decided opinion of the moment 
among our exiles, that Fouche would contrive to hang Talleyrand ; 
or that the latter would provide an equal fate for the former; and 
that, if they both were suspended from the same gibbet, it ought 
to be preserved as an object of public respect for the service it had 
done to mankind, by punishing and exposiag two as consummate 
offenders as ever disgraced the social world.—The Historiette to 
which I have alluded, was thus related :— 

“* On Napoleon’s return to Paris, after his disastrous defeat at 
Waterloo, and when he may be supposed to have been agitated by 
doubt and perplexity as to the conduct he should pursue in that ex- 
traordinary crisis; a letter was offered to his attention by the Duke 
of Otranto, as having been received by the latter from Prince Met- 
ternich the Austrian minister. . It was dated in the preceding April, 
and the diplomatic writer stated the decided object of his lmperial 
Master to be the final expulsion of Napoleon the First from the 
throne of France, and that the French nation should be left to 
their uninterrupted decision, whether they would have a monarchy 
under Napoleon the Second, or adopt a republican form of govern. 
ment. Austria professed to have no right, and consequently fe!t uo 
intention to dictate to the French nation, The final and ratified 
expulsion of the Traitor, (such was the expression) is all the Austrian 
Emperor demands of France. 

“‘ Napoleon seized the bait; and immediately abdicated in favour of 
his son; but he had no sooner taken this step, than he discovered 
the doubie game that Fouche was playing. ‘The letter was a forgery, 
and it soon appeared that the Emperor of Austria had it not in his 
power, if he had ever indulged the contemplation, to clothe his 
grandson with political character. (p. 22—25.) 


It is known, that on the failure of this scheme, Buona- 
parte’s intention was to have made his e-cape to the United 
States, and for this purpose he repaired with all speed to 
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Rochfort: what there took place, and led to a change of 
determination, was related to the author by the Count de 
las Cases, in the following terms :-— 


“ On our arrival at Rochfort, the difficulty of reaching the Land 
of Promise appeared to be much greater than had been conjectured, 
Every enquiry was made, and various projects proposed; but, after 
all, no very practicable scheme offered itself to our acceptance. 
At leneth, as a dernier resort, two chasse-marees, (small one-masted 
vessels) were procured; and it was in actual contemplation to at- 
tempt a voyage across the Atlantic in them. Sixteen midshipmen 
engaged most willingly to direct their course; and, during the night 
it was thought that they might effect the meditated escape—We 
met,’ continued Las Cases, ‘ in a small room, to discuss and come 
to a final determination on this momeutous subject ; nor shall T at- 
tempt to describe the anxiety visible on the countenances of our 
small assembly.—The Emperor alone retained an unembarrassed 
look, when he calmly demanded the opinions of his chosen band of 
followers as to his future conduct. The majority were in favour of 
his returning to the army, as in the South of France his cause still 
appeared to wear a favourable aspect. ‘This proposition the Empe- 
ror instantly rejected, with a declaration, delivered in a most de- 
cided tone and with a peremptory gesture,—That he never would 
be the instrument of a civil war in France. He declared, in the 
words which he had for some time frequently repeated, that his po- 
litical career was terminated; and he only wished for the secure 
asylum which he had promised himself in America, and, fill that 
hour, had no doubt of attaining. He then asked me, as a naval 
officer, whether 1 thought that a voyage across the Atlantic was 
practicable in the small vessels, in which alone it then appeared that 
the attempt could be made.—‘ I had my doubts,’ added Las Cases, 
* and I had my wishes: the latter urged me to encourage the enter- 
prise, and the former made me hesitate in engaging for the probabi- 
lity of its being crowned with success. My reply implicated the 
influence of them both.—I answered, that I had long quitted the 
maritime profession, and was altogether unacquainted with the kind 
of vessels in question, as to their strength and capaeity for such a 
navigation as was proposed to be undertaken in them; but as the 
young midshipmen who had volunteered their services must be com- 
petent judges of the subject, and had offered to risk their lives in 
navigating these vessels, no small confidence, I thought, might be 
placed in their probable security.—This project, however, was soon 
abandoned, and no alternative appeared but to throw ourselves on 
the generosity of England.’ 

** «In the widst of this midnight council, but without the least 
appearance of dejection at the varying and rather irresolute opinions 
of his friends, Napoleon ordered one of them to act as secretary, 
and a letter to the Prince Regent of England was dictated. On the 
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following day, I was employed in making the necessary arrangements 
with Captain Maitland on board the Bellerophon. That othcer 
conducted himself with the utmost politeness and gentlemanly cour- 
tesy, but would not enter into any engagements on the part of his 
government ; and, with the exception of Lieutenant-Colonel Planat, 
every person in the suite of Buonaparte bueyed themselves up with 
the hopes that they should receive, at least, the same treatment 
which had been manifested to Lucien Buonaparte in your country; 


and with that consolatory expectation we arrived off the coast of 
England.’” (p. 61—64.) 


Most of the particulars of the voyage to St. Helena, 
which could not be very fruitful in events, had reached this 
country before the return of Mr. Warden; and the conver- 
sations which then occurred between him and Buonaparte 
and the members of his suite, are comparatively uninte- 
resting. The manner in which arrangements were made 
at St. Helena for the reception and accommodation of this 
extraordinary and most unexpected prisoner, are also well 
known; we shall, therefore, pursue our course in quoting 
such passages as are important, historically considered. 

Nothing has excited a greater horror than the charges 
brought by Sir Robert Wilson against Buonaparte, for in- 
humanly poisoning his own sick at Jaffa, and butchering his 
prisoners. Of late, however, some doubt has been thrown 
upon the correctness of that account by the travels of Dr. 
Clarke: the following is given by Mr. Warden as Napo- 
leon’s own account of the former. 


“ «Qn raising the siege of St. Jean de Acre, the army retired 
upon Jaffa. It had become a niatter of urgent necessity. The oc- 
cupation of this town for any length of time was totally impractica- 
ble, from the force that Jezza Pacha was enabled to bring forward. 
The sick and wounded were numerous, and their removal was my 
first consideration. Carriages the most convenient that could be 
formed, were appropriated to the purpose. Some of these people 
were sent by water to Damietta, and the rest were accommodated, 
in the best possible manner, to accompany their comrades in their 
march through the Desart. Seven men, however, occupied a qua- 
rantine hospital, who were infected with the plague, and the report 
of them was made me by the chief of the medical staff; (1 think it 
was Degenette). He further added, that the disease had gained such 
a state of malignancy, there was not the least probability of their 
continuing alive beyond forty-eight hours.’—I here exclaimed ina 
dubious tone, the word—seven! and immediately: asked whether I 
was to understand that there were no more than seven.— I perceive,” 
he replied, * that you have heard a different account.’—* Most as- 
surediy; General Sir Robert Wilson states fifty-seven or seventy- 
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seven; and speaking more collectively, your whole sick and wound- 
ed.’—He then proceeded: ‘ The Turks were numerous and. power- 
ful, and their cruelty proverbial throughout the army. ‘Their prac- 
tice of mutilating and barbarously treating their Christian prisoners 
in particular, was well known among my troops, and had a preser- 
vative influence on my mind and conduct; and I do affirm, that there 
were only seven sufferers whom circumstances compelled me to leave 
as short-lived sufferers at Jaffa. They were in that stage of disease 
which rendered their removal utterly impracticable, exclusive of the 
dissemination of the disease among the healthy troops. Situated as 
I was, I could not place them under the protection of the English : 
I therefore desired to see the senior medical officer, and observing to 
him, that the afflictions of their disease would be cruelly aggravated 
by the conduct of the Turks towards them, aud that it was impossi- 
ble to continue in possession of the town, I desired him to give me 
his best advice on the occasion. I said, tell me what is to be done! 
He hesitated for some time, and then repeated, that these men, who 
were the objects of my very painful solicitude, could not survive 
forty-eight hours.—I then suggested (what appeared to be his opi- 
nion, though he might not choose to declare it, but wait with the 
trembling hope to receive it from me) the propriety, because I felt 
it would be humanity, te shorten the sufferings of these seven men 
by administering opium. Such a relief, | added, in a similar situa- 
tion, I should anxiously solicit for myself.—But, rather contrary to 
my expectation, the proposition was opposed, and censequently 
abandoned. I accordingly halted the army ove day longer than I 
intended ; and, on my quitting Jaffa, left a strong rear-guard, who 
continued in that city till the third day. At the expiration of that 
period, an officer’s report reached me that the men were dead.’— 
* Then, General, I could not resist exclaiming, ‘no opium was 
given!’ The emphatic answer I received was—‘ No; none!—A 
report was brought me that the men died before the rear-guard had 
evacuated the city.’” (p. 156—159.) 


Many remarks of course suggest themselves after reading 
the above extract, but we forbear to make them, that we 
may have space to insert what is infinitely more interesting, 
viz. the relation of the “ massacre of Jaffa” (as it has 
always been termed in this country) by the very individual 
under whose orders it was executed. 


“ * Well,’ he continued, ‘ you shall also hear the particulars of 
El Arish and the garrison of Jaffa. You have read. without doubt, 
of my having ordered the Turks to be shot at Jaffa.’—* Yes, indeed,’ 
I replied, ‘ I have often heard of that massacre in England: it was 
a general topic at the time, and treated as a British mind never fails 
to consider subjects of that description.’ —He then proceeded: ‘ At 
the period in question, General Desaix was left in Upper Egypt, and 
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Kleber in the vicinity of Damietta. I quitted Cairo, and traversed 
the Arabian Desart, in order to unite my force with that of the lat- 
ter officer at El Arish. The town was attacked, and a capitulation 
succeeded. Many of the prisoners were found on examination to 
be natives of the mountains, and inhabitants of Mount Tabor, but 
chiefly from Nazareth. They were immediately released, on their 
engaging to return quietly to their homes, children, and wives: at 
the same time, they were recommended to acquaint their country- 
men the Napolese, ‘that the French were no longer their enemies, 
unless they were found in arms assisting the Pacha. When this ce- 
remony was concluded, the army proceeded on its march towards 
Jaffa. Gaza surrendered onthe route. That city, on the first view 
of it, bore a formidable appearance, and the garrison was consider- 
able. It was summoned to surrender: when the officer, who bore 
my flag of truce, no sooner passed the city wall, than his head was 
inhumanly struck off, instantly fixed upon a pole, and insultingly 
exposed to the view of the French army. At the sight of this hor- 
rid and unexpected object, the indignation of the soldiers knew no 
bounds: they were perfectly infuriated ; and, with the most eager 
impatience, demanded to be led on the storm. I did not hesitate, 
under such circumstances, to command. ‘The attack was dreadful; 
and the carnage exceeded any action I had then witnessed. We 
carried the place, and it required all my efforts and influence to re- 
strain the fury of the enraged soldiers. At length I succeeded, and 
night closed the sanguinary scene. At the dawn of the following 
morning, a report was brought me, that five hundred men, chiefly 
Napolese, who had lately formed a part of the garrison of El Arish, 
and to whom I had a few days before given liberty, on condition 
that they should return to their homes, were actually found and 
recognized amongst the prisoners. Ou this fact being indubitably 
ascertained, I ordered the five hundred men to be drawn out, and 
instantly shot.’—In the course of our conversation, his anxiety ap- 
peared to be extreme that I should be satisfied of the truth of every 
part of his narrative; and he constantly interrupted it, by asking 
me if I perfectly comprehended him. ‘He was, however, Patience 
itself, when | made any observations expressive of doubts I had pre- 
viously entertained respecting any part of the subjects agitated be- 
tween us, or any unfavourable opinion entertamed or propagated in 
England. Whenever I appeared embarrassed for an answer, he gave 
me time to reflect: and | could not but lament that I had not made 
myself better acquainted with the circumstances of the period under 
consideration, as it might have drawn him into a mere enlarged his- 
tory of them.” (p. 160—163.) 


How it happened that Mr. Warden obtained so far the 
confidence of Buonaparte, as to induce him to enter into 
these most singular details, does not appear; but it is wor- 
thy of notice that, according to the statement before us, 
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they flow spontaneously from the lips of the relator, almost 
without a question on the part of the individual, who must 
have listened with gasping attention to the minutest sylla- 
ble. The reader will be so much a partaker of this anxiety, 
that we" will not detain him from the justification Buo- 
naparte attempts for the seizure and subsequent execu- 
tion of the Duke d’ Enghien: the author states, that to his 
utter astonishment, without any previous urging, Napoleon 
entered upon the subject, adverting first to some important 
circumstances connected with it. 


« ¢ At this eventful period of my life, I had succeeded in restor- 
ing order and tranquillity toa kingdom torn asunder by faction, and 
deluged in blood. ‘That nation had placed me at their head. I came 
not not as your Cromwell did, or your Third Richard. «No such 
thing. I found a crown in the kennel; I cleansed it from it from 
its filth, and placed it on my head. My safety now became neces- 
sary, to preserve that tranquillity so recently restored, and hitherto 
sO satisfactorily preserved, as the leading characters of the nation 
well know. At the same time, reports were every night brought me’ 
(I think he said by General Ryal) ‘ that conspiracies were in agita- 
tion; that me etings were held in particular houses in Paris, “and 
names even were mentioned ; at the same time, no satisfactory proofs 
could be obtained, and the utmost vigilance and ceaseless pursuit 
of the police was evaded. General Moreau, indeed, became sus- 
pected, and | was seriously importuned to issue an order for his 
arrest; but his character was such, his name stood so high, aud the 
estimation of him so great in the public mind, that, as it appeared 
to me, he had nothing to gain, and every thing to lose, by becoming 
a conspirator against me; I therefore could not but exonerate him 
from such a suspicion. I accordingly refused an order for the pro- 
posed arrest, by the following intimation to the Minister of Police; 
You have named Pichegru, Georges, and Moreau: convince me 
that the former is in Paris, and | will immediately cause the latter 
to be arrested.—Another, and a very singular circumstance, led to 
the developement of the plot. One night, us I lay agitated and wake- 
ful, I rose from my bed, and examined the list of suspected traitors ; 
and chance, which rules the world, oceasioned my stumbling, as it 
were, on tlie name of a surgeon who had lately returned from an 
English prison. ‘This man’s age, education, and experience in life, 
induced me to believe that his conduct must be attributed to any 
other motive than that of youthful fanaticism in favour of a Bour- 
bon: as far as circumstances qualified me to judge, money appeared 
to be his object. 1 accordingly gave orders for this man to be ar- 
rested ; when a summary mock- trial was instituted, by which he was 
found guilty, sentenced to die, and informed he had but six hours 
to live. This stratagem had the desired effect: he was terrified into 
confession. It was now known that Pichegru had a brother, a mo- 
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nastic priest, then residing in Paris. I ordered a party of gens- 
d’armes to visit this man; and if he had quitted his house, I con- 
ceived there would be good ground for suspicion. The old monk 
was secured, and, in the act of his arrest, his fears betrayed what I 
most wanted to know. ‘ Is it,’ he exclaimed, ‘ because I afforded 
shelter to a brother, that I am thus treated ?’/—The object of the 
plot was to destroy me, and the success of it would, of course, have 
been my destruction. It emanated from the capital of your country, 
with the Couwt d’Artois at the head of it. To the west he sent the 
Duke de Berri, and to the east the Duke d’Enghien. To France 
your vessels conveyed underlings of the plot, and Moreau became a 
convert to the cause. The moment was big with evil: I felt myself 
on a tottering eminence; and I resolved to hurl the thunder back 
upon the Bourbons, even in the metropolis of the British empire.— 
My minister vehemently urged the seizure of the Duke, though in a 
neutral territory ; but I stil! hesitated ; and Prince Benevento brought 
the order twice, and urged the measure with all his powers of per- 
_ Suasion: it was not, however, till I was fully convinced of its neces- 
sity, that I sanctioned it by my signature. The matter could be 
easily arranged between me and the Duke of Baden. Why, indeed, 
should I suffer a man, residing on the very confines of my kingdom, 
to commit a crime which, within the distance of a mile, by the or- 
dinary course of law, Justice herself would condemn to the scaffold? 
And now, answer me: did 1 do more than adopt the bw” of 
your government, when it ordered the capture of the Danish fleet, 
which was thought to threaten mischief to your country ?—It had 
been urged to me again and again, asa sound political opinion, that 
the new dynasty could not be secure while the Bourbons remained. 
Talleyrand never deviated from this principle; it was a fixed, un- 
changeable article in his political creed. But I did not become a 
ready or a willing convert: I examined the opinion with care and 
with caution; and the result was a perfect conviction of its neces- 
sity.—The Duke d’Enghien was accessary to the confederacy; and, 
although the resident of a neutral territory, the urgency of the case, 
in which my safety and the public tranquillity (to use no stronger 
expression) were involved, justified the proceedmg. I accordingly 
ordered him to be seized and tried: he was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be shot. The sentence was immediately executed; and 
the same fate would have followed had it been Louis the Eighteenth. 
For | again declare, that I found it necessary to roll the thunder 
back on the metropolis of England ; as from thence, with the Count 
d’ Artois at their head, did the assassins assail me.” (p. 144—149.) 


To think that we have these astonishing relations and 
confessions from the mouth of no Jess a man than Buona- 
parte himself, is almost overwhelming: the particulars 
must have strongly, indelibly, impressed the mind of the 
hearer; and, unless we are prepared to say that Mr. War- 
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den has been guilty of the greatest and foulest forgery the 
world ever knew, we must believe these statements in most 
of the points of magnitude. We have arranged these mat- 


ters rather in the order of their importance than of their | 


chronology; and we now proceed to a charge of somewhat 
less notoriety, but even of greater enormity,—that of the 
assassination of Captain Wright in the Temple. Mr. War- 
den is first informed of the purpose with which Captain 
Wright had approached the French coast in his brig, viz. 
to land spies and others, who were to enter into a plot 
against the life of the Emperor of the French. Buona- 
parte thus refutes the accusation against him :— 


“ The brig was afterwards taken near L’Orient, with Captain 
Wright, its commander, who was carried before the Prefect of the 
department of Morbeau, at Vannes: General Julian, then Prefect, 
had accompanied me in the expedition to Egypt, and recognized 
Captain Wright on the first view of him. Intelligence of this cir- 
cumstance was instantly transmitted to Paris; and instructions were 
expeditiously returned to interrogate the crew separately, and trans- 
fer their testimonies to the Minister of Police. The purport of their 
examination was at first very unsatisfactory; but at length, on the 
examination of one of the crew, some light was thrown on the sub- 
ject. He stated that the brig had landed several Frenchmen, and 
among them he particularly remembered one, a very merry fellow, 
who was called Pichegru. Thus a clue was found that led to the 
discovery of a plot, which, had it succeeded, would bave thrown 
the French nation a seccnd time into a state of revolution. Captain 
Wright was accordingly conveyed to Paris, aud confined in the Tem- 
ple; there to remain tll it was found convenient to bring the formi- 
dable acvessaries to this treasonable design to trial. The law of 
France would have subjected Wright to the punishment of death; 
but he was of minor consideration. My grand object was ‘to secure 
the principals; and I considered the English captain's evidence of 
the utmost consequence towards completing my object.'—He again 
and again most sulemnly asserted, that Captain Wright died in the 
Temple by his own hand, as described in the Moniteur, and at a 
much earlier period than has been generally believed. At the same 
time, he stated that his assertion was founded on documents which 
he had since examined.” (p. 140—141.) 


In the same manner Buonaparte is represented as most 
strenuously repelling the imputation that he had ordered 
that Pichegru should be strangled. His projected invasion 
of England is also discussed, the Ex- Emperor maintaining 
its practicability, though admitting its danger; and the Jn- 
Jernal Machine in its turn becomes one of the topics of con- 
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versation—in short, there seem few matters of note or cu- 
riosity that are not touched upon at different times in the 
visits of Mr. Warden to Longwood. We hope that he has 
not been guilty of any breach of the confidence which ap- 
pears to have been placed in him, by the publication of 
these details. We regret that we cannot extend our article 
to greater length, in order to notice some of the observa- 
tions merely personal. We must satisfy ourselves with the 
following opinion of Buonaparte upon suicide, in reply to 
those who recommended that, rather than rely on the gene- 
rosity of an enemy, he should have put a period to his own 
existence: he is observing upon English newspapers, and 
their strictures upon his conduct. 


“ ‘They are occasionally inconsistent, and sometimes abusive. In 
one paper [I am called a liar, in another a tyrant, in a third a 
monster, aud in one of them, which I really did not expect, | am 
described as a coward: but it turned out, after all, that the writer 
did not accuse me of avoiding danger in the field of battle, or flying 
from an enemy, or fearing to look at the menaces of fate and fer- 
tune; it did not charge me with wanting presence of mind in the 
hurry of battle, and in the suspense of conflicting armies ;—no such 
thing: 1 wanted courage, it seems, because I did not coolly take a 
dose of poison, or throw myself into the sea, or blow out my brains. 
The editor most certainly misunderstands me; I have, at least, too 
much courage for that.” (p. 182—133.) 


In the course of the volume (almost of course) the battle 
of Waterloo is brought upon the tapis, and Napoleon and 
one of his generals are represented taking great pains to 
shew Mr. Warden the causes why the day was lost by them ; 
but as the author does not profess to have understood very 
well their explanations, he could not be expected to be very 
clear in his own. We have, therefore, disregarded it alto- 
gether. 

In conclusion, we would observe only, that we are sorry 
the author has not pursued a plan of greater simplicity in 
his narrations: if he had contented himself with giving 
extracts from his diary, instead of manufacturing the details 
into letters for publication, we should have been disposed 
to place much greater reliance on his accuracy and fidelity. 

We wish that Mr. Warden had not published the volume 
upon his own account, since that very intention might lead 
him to frame the details in a more taking manner. 


[ 604 ] 


Art. V.—Practical Illustratious of Typhus and other Fe- 
brile Diseases. By Joun AnmstronG, M.D. Long- 
man and Co. London; and Constable and Co. Edinburg, 
1816. 8vo. pp. 305. 


Nornine has contributed so much to the improvement of 
medicine in modern times, as the extended cultivation of 
pathological anatomy, aided by a more perfect system of 
physiology. Before the accumulating light which continues 
to spring from this source, the fanciful and erroneous spe- 
culations of some ingenious men, whose influence toc long ren- 
dered medical inquirers blind to the legitimate objects of in- 
vestigation, have for some time been gradually disappearing ; 
and it is probable, will soon be recognized only in the ob- 
solete writings of their authors, and in those of their im- 
mediate followers. Within these few years a new class of 
medical writers has arisen, uniting to great accuracy of ob- 
servation a spirit of rational inquiry; little disposed to 
yield implicit deference to the unsupported dogmas of any 
authority, however high; rejecting, in general, the aid of 
hypothesis in the explanation of morbid phenomena; and 
relying on the direct testimony of their senses, instead of 
delusive fantasies of the imagination, for guidance in dis- 
covering the true nature and most suitable treatment of 
diseases. In this honourable class we have no hesitation in 
placing the author of the volume now under review, which 
(and higher praise can hardly be given) is worthy of standing 
beside the admirable work of Dr. Blackhall : what that writer 
has accomplished with regard to dropsies, Dr. Armstrong has 
successfully attempted in the case of fever,—a careful dis- 
crimination between the several stages, degrees, and varie- 
ties of the disease; and a judicious adaptation of remedies 
to each: this is the only sure method of enlarging the 
boundaries of medical science, and not to be effected with- 
out an unusual share of intelligence and zeal. Some idea 
of this writer’s excellence we shall, without further preface, 
endeavour to communicate; but it is not possible that any 
analysis should be capable of doing justice to a work where 
every page is important. 

Our author distributes the class of febrile diseases into 
three orders: namely, such as are excited and propagated 
by specific contagions, those which arise from marsh and 
similar miasmata, and those which depend upon topical 
affections. With respect to the latter, it is said, they differ 
from the others chiefly in this, that “ the fever can be 
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traced as the mere effect of the local disturbance:” we en- 
tertain some doubt of the accuracy of this distinction, being 
of opinion, with Dr. Watt of Glasgow, that in the early 
stage of these complaints no symptoms appear to denote 
what character the subsequent stages will exhibit; for, ac- 
cording to his observations, “ prior to the paroxysm, a casé 
of pneumonia was not more distinguishable from a case of 
rheumatism, diarrhea, or asthma, than one case of pneu- 
monia was distinguishable from another.” The above divi- 
sion is nevertheless sufficiently convenient for every useful 
purpose. The principal subject of the present os Bows is 
the contagious fever denominated typhus, of which three 
varieties are described, under the titles of the simple, the 
inflammatory, and the congestive typhus. The simple form 
is that ** in which the febrile excitement, or hot stage, is 
eas pie! developed, and in which there are no decided 
marks of topical inflammation. The inflammatory typhus 


has the same open characters of general excitement as the 
simple; but with these are conjoined symptoms of some 
visceral inflammation. The congestive typhus is distin- 
guished by the hot stage being not at all, or only imper- 
fectly developed, and by simultaneous signs of congestion 


in one or more of the internal organs. But we must take 
the liberty of extracting a more particular description of 
each variety, satisfied that it could not be so clearly given 
in any but our author’s own words. 


I. Simple Typhus. “ The simple typhus has a first stage of op- 
pression, a second of excitement, and a third of collapse. ‘These 
successive stages, but more particularly the two last, bear a pretty 
exact ratio to each other as to degree, but not as to duration. The 
stage of oppression is usually marked by paleness of the face; a 
peculiar look of dejection and weariness; some degree of darkness 
or liver in the integuments surrounding the eyes; prostration of 
strength; diminution of mental energy, and of sensibility ; cold 
creeping sensations on the surface, or short hot and chilly fits alter- 
nately; loathing of food, nausea, or vomiting; whitish or clammy 
tongue; sense of weight or anxiety about the praecordia; occasional 
sighing and hurried breathing; aching, heaviness, or giddiuess of 
the head; coldness of the back and pain of the loins; a quick, low, 
struggling pulse, changeable as to frequency, and even irregular as 
to force. These symptoms are accompanied with feelings of gene- 
ral uneasiness, somewhat resembling those which are experienced 
after a long journey, or any other great fatigue. The stage above 
described sometimes comes on and reveals itself with rapidity; but 
generally it is more insidious in its approaches, and occupies, from 
first to last, a period of two or three days; when, after various irre- 
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gular demonstrations of re-action, it is succeeded by the second 
stage, or that of excitement, in which there is a complete develope- 
ment of the fever. The tone and velocity of the circulation is now 
preternaturally increased ; and the pulse accordingly becomes com- 
paratively expansive, thrilly, and resisting; at least, it is widely dif- 
ferent from the variable, confined, inelastic pulse of the former 
stage, and from the uniform, free, and smoothly-flowing one of 
health. The cheeks are flushed, the eyes heavy, and the lips parched ; 

the respiration is quick, the skin almost invariably dry, the heat 
universally diffused, and steadily above the common point; the 
tongue foul, the thirst urgent, the uneasiness in the head increased, 

the sensorium in a highly susceptible state; every symptom, in fine, 
denoting an excess of excitement. This second stage of the simple 
typhus naturally holds a tolerably even tenour for some time. As 
it proceeds, however, the brain at intervals is usually disturbed with 
reverie, or slight delirium, coming on towards evening, when there 
is an exacerbation of the fever, and receding towards morning, when 
there is a remission; but the prostration of strength, which 1s at all 
times very evident, is generally greatest in the periods of the exa- 
cerbations. During the predominance of the excitement, the bowels 
for the most part lave a tendency to constipation; the excretions, as 
well as secretions, also undergo gradual and material changes, which 
are evinced by the dark and offensive nature of the faces, the pe- 
culiar odour of the breath and whole body, and by the morbid ap- 
pearances exhibited on the tongue, in the fluids f Rent from the 
liver, kidneys, and other organs of secretion. 

“ After six or seven days, sooner or later, according to its mild- 
ness or severity, the stage of excitement gradually gives place to 
that of collapse, which is first announced by signs of depression in 
the voluntary powers; by a certain degree of relaxation in the skin; 
by a more variable and less concentrated state of the temperature ; 
and by a notable diminution in the force of the circulation, the 
pulse being of less volume, softer, and more undulating. In the 
mildest cases, the approach of the stage of collapse may be viewed 
as an indication of convalescence: . . . whereas, in the more marked 
instances of this sort of typhus, the supervention of the stage of 
collapse considerably augments the danger: for the prostration of 
strength then becomes far greater ; the pulse commonly quicker, 
and always much weaker ; the tongue fouler, darker, and drier; the 
voice fainter, and the articulation less distinet ; the respiration shorter, 
feebler, and more anxious; the sensorial functions more disordered ; 
and the countenance more dejected, sunk, and inanimate. Added 
to these symptoms, the skin feels looser, and appears more shri- 
velled ; while the temperature is nowhere so intense as in the stage 
of excitement, but variable in the course of the day, even on the 
central parts; and there is an increase of sini restlessness, & 
more perceptible and peculiar foetor about the body, and often an 
irritating species of cough, which comes, as it were, in convulsive 
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fits. In this state, the patient is disposed to lie upon his back, and 
as the peril increases, not only labours under subsultus tendinum, 
visual deceptions, low muttering delirium, and difficulty of deglu- 
tition, but bas also a tendency to slide downwards in the bed, and 
to draw up the feet frequently towards the body.” (p. 9—13.) 


Some writers, attending too exclusively to these latter 
symptoms, and almost overlooking those which preceded 
them, have disseminated the pernicious doctrine, that typhus 
is in every instance a disease of debility ; but, in fact, real 
debility exists only in the stage of collapse, and that which 
occurs in the previous stages is merely apparent,—depend- 
ing, in the first, on oppression of the vital organs by pre- 
ternatural accumulations of blood; and in the second, on 
over-excitement of the heart and arteries. That this is the 
true state of the case is evident, from the debility in the 
first and second stages being increased by wine and cordials, 
and lessened by evacuations. The doctrine of debility was 
still more dangerous in the inflammatory typhus, in conse- 
quence of the improper treatment to which it led; its fal- 
lacy, however, begins now to be universally perceived, and 
a more successful practice is the result of this change in 
opinion. Let us proceed to a description of some of the 
forms under which this variety makes its appearance, 

ll. Inflammatory Typhus. Our author does not agree 
with Dr. Clutterbuck and some others, in thinking topical 
inflammation to be an inseparable and essential constituent 
of typhus; but his experience has been amply sufficient to 
convince him that it is a very frequent occurrence, and re- 
quires much vigilance and activity on the part of the = 
titioner. The parts most apt to be inflamed are the brain 
and its membranes, the lungs, pleura, mucous membrane 
of the trachea, stomach, liver, peritoneum, with the small 
and large intestines. ‘The distinction of inflammation, pro- 
posed by Corvisart, into acute, sub-acute, and chronic, is 
adopted by Dr. Armstrong, who very justly contends that 
the difference between these several states deserves more 
consideration than has usually been given to it by systema- 
tic writers: the two former only are peel, in fever, 
but the latter is suspected to be the foundation of many 
nervous affections, which have been most commonly treated 
on a very different supposition; of this doctrine we are 
given to expect some practical illustrations from the same 
pen, to which we owe the — essay ; we are quite satis- 
fied that the treatment, founded on such a pathology, of 
nervous disorders, will be more successful than any other. 
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The acute form of inflammation generally commences on 
the first, second, or third day of the second stage of typhus, 
and the sy mptoms are unambiguous; the sub-acute form 
seldom arises till after the third day of this stage, and the 
symptoms are at first obscure. 


“ So far as my remarks have extended (Dr. A. says) the brain 
and its investing membranes are more subject to inflammation in 
typhus, than any other parts of the system. When the acute form 
of inflammation exists within the head, it is generally marked by 
great mental and corporeal irritability; an anxious, oppressed, or 
intoxicated cast of the countenance ; dry, foul tongue ; quick, vibra- 
tory pulse; flushed, turgid face ;* deep pulsating pain in the head ; 
increased heat of the temples, forehead, and hairy scalp ; throbbing 
of the carotid arteries; tianitus aurium; redness, rolling, and mor- 
bid sensibility of the eyes; and more or less disorder in some other 
of the external senses. There are generally transient pains in the 
limbs ; oppression of the pracordia; torpidity of the intestines ; 
uneasy respiration, attended with heavy sighs; nausea, retching, or 
vomiting, augmented on motion; fretfulness and jactitation. Watch- 
fulness, confusion of mind, visual illusions, and high delirium, follow 
each other in quick successien. If the inflammation should unin- 
terruptedly advance, to these symptoms succeed indifference to sur- 
rounding objects; faultering or imperfection of the speech; gradu- 
ally increasing stupor; bloatedness of the face; brown or black 
parched tongue; low mutterings; tremors of the hands; stupid, 
suffused, watery eye; squinting, or dilatation of the pupil; paralysis 
of one of the palpebrz; vibices or petechiz ; oozings of dark blood 
from the mouth and nostrils; stertorous breathing; general convul- 
sions ; relaxation of the sphincter muscles ; and other mortal signs.” 


This form sometimes proceeds with great c>lerity toa 
fatal termination, but is more commonly protracted a little 
beyond the first week ; the sub-acute form occurs more fre- 
quently than the preceding, and occupies a considerably 
longer period. 


“ For some days, the sub-acute inflammation of the brain most 
frequently steals on in typbus by almost imperceptible approaches. 
At first, there are little more than the usual degrees of head-ach 
and of vertigo, with general lassitude ; fugitive pafns in the muscles 
or joints ; torpid bowels, and uneasy feeling at the pit of the stomach, 
commonly accompanied with loathing of food, and a disposition to 
vomiting, especially on any sudden change of posture. The pulse is 
small and quick; but the carotid, and even the temporal arteries, 
beat with rather more than ordinary force. The tongue at first is ce- 





* “ In a few instances of this nature, I have known the face even paler 
than natural; the contrary, however, as stated above, is generally the case.” 
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vered witha whitish fur; the cheeks are alternately pale and flushed 
throughout the day; the countenance has a heavy, wearied expres- 
sion; and the eyes often feel uneasy, as if small particles of sand 
were in them. Besides, some of the rest of the external senses are 
almost always disordered, particularly the hearing, which, though 
occasionally more obtuse, is generally more acute than natural, The 
forementioned symptoms continue without material alteration for 
three or four days; although the patient may often be remarked to 
sigh, breathe quicker, and grow more irritable, as well as restless, 
seldom remaining long in the same place or position. At length, 

pain of the head, and uneasiness in the orbits of the eyes, are more 
severely felt; the eye-brows are sometimes suddenly knit together; 

the arms tossed about the bed, or one or both hands now and then 
pressed against the forehead. The pain of the head continues to 
increase ; and in two or three days more there are symptoms of an 
indescribable uneasiness, constantly and distinetly referred to the 
brain. The eyes are now rather blood-shot, and intolerant of light; 
the anxiety of the pracordia is much augmented; the respiration 
more hurried; the heat of the surface more elevated; the face per- 
manently flushed; the tongue drier and stiffer; and the involuntary 
sighing more frequent. ‘lhe patient now lies at nights with his eye- 
lids half closed, in light indistinct dozings, associated with moan- 
ing, frightful dreams and startings; or he is harassed by perpetual 
watchfulness, joined with frequent wanderings of the mind. As 
the inflammatory affection advances, day after day the sensorial func- 
tiens continue to be more and more disturbed. At last, delirium 
becomes unceasing, when signs of an oppressed brain gradually 
make their appearance ; under which the patient slowly sinks into 
dissolution, with hiccup, petechiz, subsultus tendinum, an apo- 
plectic expression of the features, and a red glary eye, floating in- 
sensibly in an envelope of mucys.” (p. 28—30.) 


For a particular account of the symptoms attending 
typhus, when accompanied with inflammation of the other 
viscera,—and for some allusions to dysentery, puerperal 
fever, and erysipelas,—we must refer to the work itself; 
but we cannot quit this part of the subject, without noticing 
the admonition given to the speculative and the inexpe- 
rienced, not rashly to conclude that inflammation exists in 
every instance in ‘which the head, chest, or belly, are seem- 
ingly affected; for, by neglect and improper treatment, by 
confinement in a close heated chamber, under a stifling load 
of bed-clothes, and by indulgence in the use of stimulants, 
a state of high delirium is often induced, with dry burning 
skin, parched tongue, flushed face, and red eyes, or there 
are cough and oppression of the chest, or uneasiness and 
tension of the belly; yet all these unpleasant symptoms 
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will probably soon be removed by a simple change of mea- 
sures: it is indeed surprising “ what a pleasing amend- 
ment may be frequently produced in mismanaged typhus 
patients, by the abstraction of heat, noise, and diffusible 
stimuli; and the substitution of fresh cool air, sub-acid 
drinks, a spare diet, and remedies which move the bowels, 
and tend to take off general excitement and local determi- 
nations.’ 


Ill. Congestive Typhus. “ The attacks of the most dangerous 
forms of the congestive typhus are generally sudden, and marked 
by an overpowering lassitude; feebleness of the lower limbs; deep 
pain, giddiness, or sense of weight in the encephalon$ a dingy pal- 
lidness of the face ; anxious breathing; damp relaxed, or dry wi- 
thered skin; and those peculiar conditions of the temperature which 
have been noticed above, (the surface in some parts preternaturally 
hot, in others cold). The pulse is low, struggling, and variable ; 
the stomach irritable ; frequently there is an inability from the first 
to hold up the head; and the mind is more often affected with dul- 
ness, apprehension, or confusion, than with delirium. The whole 
appearance of the sick impresses the attentive practitioner with the 
idea that the system in general, and the brain in particular, are op- 
pressed by some extraordinary load. Both «he manner and look of 
the patients undergo early and great alterations: sometimes they 
slowly draw! out their words, or utter them in a hasty and yet imper- 
fect mode, like people who slightly stammer when embarrassed ; they 
not unfrequently seem as if stunned by a blow, half drunk, or lost 
in a reverie; and at times have the bewildered aspect of persons 
suffering under the first shock of an overwhelming misfortune. The 
eye is occasionally glary and vacant, without redness; but at other 
times it is heavy, watery, and streaked with blood, as if from in- 
toxication, or want of sleep. At the commencement, the pulse is 
ten less altered as to frequency than might reasonably be expected ; 
yet in general it becomes very rapid towards the close; the tongue 
is usually littie altered in the first stage, but in the last it is fre- 
quently rough, foul, and brown; the bowels are mostly very torpid 
iv the beginning, and the stools procured dark and scanty ; whereas, 
in the advanced stage, the bowels are generally loose, and the stools 
copious and involuntary. Eructatious are not uncommon at all 
times, and the epigastric region is often much inflated. On account 
of the general torpor, the secretions are diminished or suppressed ; 
and, as justly remarked by Dr. Robert Jackson, the skin is often 
in that peculiar state, that if blisters be applied, they either do not 
act at all, or so defectively, as to leave an appearance as if the part 
had been slightly seared by a heated iron, Petechiz in general ap- 
pears earlier in these than in any other varieties of typhus; and in 
the last stage there are sometimes gangrenous spots on the extremi- 
ties, oozings of blood from the mouth and nestrils, and hemorrhage 
from the bowels.” (p. 68—69.) 
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There are other comparatively milder forms of the con- 
gestive typhus, which cannot here be particularly noticed; 
their general character, however, is marked by symptoms 
of a similar description with those already detailed. The 
most striking phenomena of this variety seem to depend 
upon a loss of balance between the venous and arterial sys- 
tems, occasioning a morbid accumulation of blood in the 
veins, that oppresses every vital function. The organs most 
frequently and seriously affected with congestion are the 
brain and liver, and next to them the spleen and lungs: the 
fever in some instances continues purely congestive through- 
out, in others there are signs of partial arterial re- action : : 
there is a singular disposition to relapse, symptoms of 
amendment being often suddenly succeeded Ly the utmost 
peril ; and altogether the congestive typhus is far more 
dangerous than any other, aud less susceptible of being 
brought to a favourable issue. 

In this part of the volume a parallel is drawn between 
typhus and the plague, between which (so far as a person 
acquainted with the latter only in books can judge) the re- 
semblance in every important particular is most exact ; and 
it is but reasonable to think, that the same principles of 
treatment which have been found most salutary in typhus 
and in yellow fever, may be extended with equal advantage 
to a disease that so completely resembles them. What 
these principles are, as laid down by Dr. Armstrong, we 
shall proceed to state with as much brevity as the nature of 
the subject w il} allow. 

In the simple typhus, if the physician be called in the 
first stage, the exhibition of an emetic, followed by a brisk 
purgative, is advisable; the fever will sometimes be thus 
cut short at once, or at least its subsequent stages will be 
mitigated. At this period, too, the warm bath is useful, by 
its effects in equalizing the circulation: the patient should 
be kept perfectly quiet, in a comfortable temperature ; and, 
in general, all diffusible stimuli should be withheld. During 
the first three days of the stage of excitement, the affusion 
of cold water, repeated as often as the heat of the body 
arises to an excessive degree, agreeably to the rules ot the 
late Dr. Currie, will be of eminent service; but after that 
period, tepid affusions or ablutions are in general better 
adapted to the state of the case. The bowels should con- 
tinue to be freely evacuated every day, by tolerably full 
doses of medicine, without any fear at this time of weaken- 
ing the patient by "such measures. In the stage of collapse, 
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however, it is necessary to beware of too much activity ; 
the milder cases requiring nothing more than a proper at- 
tention to diet, and the bad being commonly rendered 
worse by purgatives or evacuants of any kind. There are 
nevertheless some exceptions to this rule, which shall here 
be noticed in the words of our author. 


« When the exhibition of purgative medicines has been neglected 
in the beginning of typhus, an extraordinary accumulation of faces 
often exists in the last stage, and occasions an alarming oppression 
of the brain, acccmpanied with great prostration of the natural 
powers, flushed face, suffused eye, delirium, or some degree of stu- 
por, high breathing, foul tongue, and quick uneven pulse. In such 
cases, the abstraction of the smallest portion of blood would be 
eminently hazardous; but | have frequently seen the mest agreeable 
change induced by full dose¥ of brisk purgatives, such as calomel 
with jalap, aided by stimulating enemata, the strength of the patient 
being supported during their operation by moderate allowances of 
good wine. In the advanced stages of typhus, when cerebral op- 
pression is thus secondary of loaded bowels, much sometimes may 
be effected by the combined employment of purgatives and cordials, 
eare being taken that the former act with tolerable freedom, and 
that the latter only be given to obviate the debility, without too 
powerfully exciting the general circulation. 

** In the last stage of typhus, when the bowels have not been re- 
gularly moved in the preceding stages, it is not uncommon for pa- 
tients to pass frequent, small, loose, fetid stools, which are some- 
times mixed with slime and blood; yet such an occurrence does not 
prohibit aperients, but rather pressingly indicates the necessity of 
their exhibition, since the distressing looseness is the consequence 
of offensive sordes retained in the bowels, and ceases when they are 
effectually removed by active purgatives; though it is always pru- 
dent to give a moderate opiate soon after their operation, and to 
support the strength with cordiais, as in the instance befose men- 
tioned.” (p. 117—119.) 


It is now perhaps unnecessary to introduce any remarks 
upon the evil effects of that profuse and indiscriminate ad- 
ministration of wine, which some years ago prevailed so 
far, that there appeared a sort of emulation amongst phy- 
sicians as to who should cause his patients to wilen the 
greatest number of bottles in a given time: that folly is 
happily past, and a more rational practice has taken its 
place. Wine ought almost never to be exhibited but at 
the latter end of these fevers, and even then it should be 
cautiously tried, and, according to its effects, continued or 
withdrawn; neither in any case ought it to be given in 
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larger quantity than is just sufficient gently to excite and 
support the actions of the system. 

14 the inflammatory typhus, the measures above recited 
are not alone sufficient: in order to remove the topical in- 
flammation, blood-letting, either general or local, or both, 
is indispensable; and, after proper evacuations, blisters are 
very useful auxiliaries. Inflammations of the acute species 
pass rapidly to a period when bleeding is no longer admis- 
sible; the practice ought, therefore, to be early and deci- 
sive; estimating its efficacy not by the quantity of blood 
taken, but by the effects produced. In the sub-acute species 
bleeding may be employed with safety and advantage at a 
considerably later period. It is to be observed, that the loss 
of blood cannot be borne to the same extent in contagious 
fever, as in a case of simple mflammation; and further, 
that the antiphlogistic power of blood-letting is never more 
conspicuous than when it produces syncope: our object, 
then, should be to bring on some degree of faintness with 
as little loss of blood as possible, and with this view, we 
must bleed from a large orifice, whilst the patient is sup- 
ported in an upright position. Dr. Armstrong is ne advo- 
cate for large repeated abstractions of blood in these eases, 
but after one or two well-timed and moderate attempts by 
the lancet, places his chief reliance upon saturating the 
system with mercury. His general plan has been to admi- 
nister calomel, so as to ensure its purgative and specific 
effects at the same time; giving it in the quantity of ten, or 
even twenty grains in the day, followed by some other 
active cathartic, that plentiful evacuations might be pro- 
cured before bed-time; and during the night exhibiting it 
in divided doses, combined with opium, by way of accele- 
rating its more complete absorption. ‘The practice of giving 
calomel and opium in inflammatory complaints was intro- 
duced by Dr. Hamilton, of Lynn Regis, and no medicine 
possesses greater power of equalizing the circulation, and 
thereby relieving the viscera from engorgement: but in 
order that this compound may produce its full effects, it 
must be administered in the liberal manner recommended 
by our author, who carries the practice much farther than 
Dr. Hamilton ventured to do 

In the congestive typhus little good can be done, except 
in the first stage. Ifa warm bath can be speedily prepared, 
the patient may be immersed in it, and bled whilst he re- 
mains in that situation, or immediately after leaving it; the 
quantity of blood taken away must be such as will relieve 
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the topical engorgements, and render the circulation more 
free, but syncope would here be dangerous. A little warm 
Wine and water may be given in these cases, and frictions 
of the skin may be advantageously used; blisters, purga- 
tives, and full doses of calomel, constitute the remaining 
means on which we are to rely for a cure; “ and even these 
must not be expected to succeed, unless very early and de- 
cisively employed. Indeed, if a very powerful impression 
be not made within the first twenty-four hours, little good 
can afterwards be effected; so rapidly does the stage of 
collapse supervene, when the visceral congestions are not 
diminished soon after the attack.” With respect to the 
manner of bleeding, our author seems to think arteriotomy 
the best, blood flowing more readily in these cases from an 
artery than from a vein; and agreeably to the experiments 
of Dr. Seeds, mentioned in our article upon water in the 
brain, arteriotomy ought to prove more efficacious than ve- 
nesection in the removal of venous congestion. 

Besides the topics already noticed, the reader will find in 
this volume some interesting remarks on the pathology and 
treatment of acute rheumatism, opthalmia, tic dolourcux, 
periodical head-aches, a congestive affection of the lungs 
in infants, and abdominal congestions in adults; of the 
febrile nettle-rash, apoplexy, mania, melancholia, and of a 
phrenetic disorder peculiar to drunkards; all which com- 
plaints are treated upon principles similar to those which 
have been elucidated in the account given of typhus. Our 
opinion of the work is sufficiently evinced by the copious 
extracts we have made; and any laboured encomium on its 
merits would be superfluous; it requires only to be read to 
be generally approved. 
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Art. V1.—Tales of my Landlord, collected and arranged by 
JeEDEDIANH CLEIsHBoTHAM, Schoolmaster and Parish 
Clerk of Gandercleugh. Edinburgh, for Wm, Black- 


wood; and London, for John Murray, 1816. 4 vols. 


12mo. 


Ir is impossible to read the first sheet of this production 
without a conviction that it is by the author of Waverley, 
Guy Mannering, and The Antiquary, though the title-page 
gives us no such information. It is not difficult to conjec- 
ture why it should have been omitted when we recollect the 
concluding sentence of the preface to The Antiquary, in 
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which the writer took leave of the public “ as one not likely 
soon to trouble it again.” Eight months, however, are 
scarcely elapsed before he once more introduces himself to 
our notice in four volumes of the Yales of my Landlord. 
sesides the reason above given, several others may have 

induced Mr. Forbes (or 1 whoev er the writer in reality be) to 
persevere in his anonymous system of authorship ; in the 
first place, the volumes on our table are by no means equal 
to his other productions ; and although an indication on 
the title-page would greatly have assisted the sale, and en- 
hanced the price of the copy-right, he may have been unwil- 
ling to risk his nameless fame in ‘this new experiment ; or, 
in the next place, he may have been desirous of ascertain- 
ing whether the popularity his novels have hitherto ac- 
quired, ought in any large proportion to be attributed to 
the often-repeated, and as often-refuted report, that Mr. 
Walter Scott, at least, had “ a main finger in their compo- 
sition.” It is, however, not very material to settle these 
questions, nor to indulge in further fruitless conjecture as to 
the author’ s motives for persevering ina provoking con- 
cealment (as most of his female re eaders term it), which ap- 
pears to answer no purpose but that of exciting curiosity by 
withholding its gratification, as appetite is created by the 
refusal of sustenance. 

The tales before us are be in number, and are called 

The Black Dwarf,” and “ Old Mortality:” the scenes of 
both lie in Scotland, and the batt of the author is declared 
to be, to pourtray the manners of his countrymen; and they 
are to be followed by others of the same character ata fu- 
ture period. ‘They are both compounded of fiction and his- 
tory, the latter being ingeniously made to assist the former 
in the dev elope ment. of the characters, and the production 
of the events. There ts, ho wever, a d lefect in their arrange- 
ment, for * The Black Dwarf” refers to the state of Scot- 
land in the reign of Queen Anne, while “ Old Mortality” 
speaks of its condition during the struggles by the rime 
terians in favour of * the solemn league and covenant,’ 
the latter end of the reign of Charles [[f. For this venaeae 
we wes h that the order had been reversed—that as far as 
any difference exists, not only the historical transactions, 
but the manners and habits of the people, might have been 
displayed chronologically. In another respect also, this 
change might have heen stvaiadelett: for although the 
first story, according to the present arrangement, bears the 
more tempting title, it is much inferior to that which fol- 
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lows in most of the respects in which this author’s novels 
ar excellent. 

The general title of * Tales of my Landlord” is derived 
from the circumstance, that they are supposed to have been 
collected from the relations of different persons at the Wal- 
Jace Inn at Gandercleugh: this is rather a clumsy expe- 
dient, for they are the tales of any body but the landlord, 
and “ Old Mortality” does not profess to have its origin 
even in that source. It is a little surprising that an indivi- 
dual who has shewn so much skill in interweaving facts 
with fiction, and heightening the one by the other, should 
have so completely failed in his endeavours to give an ba 

ropriate introduction to these entertaining relations. : 
Peter Pattieson is supposed to have been the writer and 
compiler of the tales, who, dying young, left them to the 
care of Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham, the schoolmaster, to 
whom he had been usher and assistant. The clumsiness of 
this contrivance, and the aukward manner in which it is 
executed, have nothing, however, to do with the merits of 
the novels themselves. 

In speaking of these separate productions, we shall take 
them in the order of time and of comparative merit and im- 
portance, beginning therefore with “ Old Mortality,” which 
occupies the three last of the four volumes. It is not to be 
supposed, that in the limits to which we are compelled to 
restrict ourselves, we can enter even into a brief detail of 
the story, which is somewhat complicated, and the less ne- 
cessary, because the historical matters introduced and con- 
tributing to the unwinding of the plot, are generally 
known to all readers but those who would read this story 
as a mere novel for the amusement the fable will afford. 

“ Old Mortality” is a sort of nick-name given by the 
people of Scotland to an antiquated Presbytertan, who hav- 
ing engaged and suffered in the struggles of 1679, preserved 
his unshaken zeal for his party, and in his declining years, 
journied from burial-ground to burial-ground with bis ham- 
mer and chissel], renewing the decaying names on the tomb- 
stones of those who had fought and fallen in the cause hé 
reverenced: from the details he supplied, Peter Pattie- 
son is supposed to have framed the novel which bears his 
title. 

There is considerable bustle and business in the story, 
not merely from the numerous conflicts in which the cove- 
nanters are engaged with their enemies, in which the hero 
and some of the principal characters are concerned, but from 
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the great number of personages introduced; they are not 
less than sixteen or eighteen in number, to nearly all of 
whom parts of importance are assigned ; and in the space of 
the whole three volumes, the author has not room com- 
pletely to develope any of their characters: some are killed 
off earlier and some later, according to convenience ; so that 
at the end they are reduced to three or four individuals, 
who, according to custom, are dismissed as happy as love, 
matrimony, and money can make them. The man who 
forms the principal feature, and who first excites and after- 
wards heads the Covenanters in the battles of London Hill 
and Bothwell Bridge, is John Balfour, of Burley, who assas- 
sinated Dr. Sharpe, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, and whose 
temper and dispositions are described, and kept up with 
great consistency throughout. He is a Highlander, or “ one 
of the hill-folk,” of uncommonly sturdy proportions, and of 
a mind corresponding with his make—undaunted, fierce, 
and zealous to the last degree in the holy cause he had es- 
poused. He has fled from the mugder he has committed, 
and is sheltered as a distressed traveller merely by Henry 
Morton, the hero of the tale, a young man of benevolence, 
tourage, and of handsome proportions, who is in love with 
Miss Edith Bellenger, the grand-daughter of Lady Mar- 
garet Bellenger, and niece to Major Bellenger, who are 
both well supported characters, though the idea of the latter 
is evidently derived from My Uncle Toby. The rival of 
Morton is Lord Evandale, who, though unsuccessful with 
the lady, is, we apprehend, too successful with the reader, 
for he attracts even more interest than Morton, and he Is 
not disposed of until the novel is nearly concluded. 

Henry Morton unites himself to the Covenanters, and 
becomes one of their leaders, his associates besides Balfour 
being the fanatical preachers, who put themselves at 
the head of the rebels to vindicate the cause against. the 
Prelatists, upon whom they denounce, and often execute, 
the most bloody vengeance. To these persons are assigned 
various ridiculous names, such as Poundtext, Kettledrummle, 
&ec. which are employed, we understand, as a sort of short- 
hand to save the trouble of entering into the detail of their 
conduct and objects ; in various parts, however, we have @ 
little too much of their incoherent scrutinizing. 

On the other side, at the head of the Royalists, is Colonel 
Grahame, of Claverhouse, afterwards created for his ser-. 
vices Viscount Dundee, who subse uently commanded the 
Highlanders in their resistance to the revolution, and the 
expulsion of the Stuarts, Atthe period embraced by this 
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story, he is the enterprising, courageous, and skilful anta- 
gonist of Balfour and bis zeal-bisnded friends, and is sup- 
we principally by Lord Evandale, Eusign Grahame, 

othwell, Inglis, and others, who ali contribute their share 
to the advancement of the plot. [1 is an excellence of mo- 
dern novelists, almost peculiar to the author before us, that 
instead of occupying a great number of pages in dull and 
trite description of the various persons who constitute the 
machinery of the work, detailing first their personal advan- 
tages in the usual style of disgusting hyberbole, and after- 
wards their intellectual endowments and accomplishments in 
astrain equally extravagant and absurd, he leaves the reader 
to form his own notions by hints as the story proceeds, or 
by the actions in which the parties are severally engaged. 
For this reason we can seldom extract any particular pas- 
sages which at one view will afford a portrait of any one of 
the characters: there is, however, one little exception to 
this remark in the person of the heroine, Edith Bellenger, 
who is thus spoken of: the author first mentions her grand- 
mother, Lady Margaret. 


* Near to the enormous leathern vehicle* which we have attempted 
to describe, vindicating her title to precedence over the untitled gene 
try of the country, might be seen the sober palfrey of Lady Margaret 
Bellenden, bearing the erect and primitive form of Lady Margaret 
herself, decked in those widow's weeds which the good lady had 
never laid aside since the execution of her husband for his adhe- 
rence to Montrose. 

** Her grand-daughter, and only earthly care, the fair-haired 
Edith, who was generally allowed to be the prettiest lass in the Upper 
Ward, appeared beside i aged relative like Spring placed close to 
Winter. Her black Spanish jennet, which she managed with great 
grace, her gay riding-dress, and laced side-saddle, had been anx- 
1ously prepared to set her forth to the best advantage. But the clus- 
tering profusion of ringlets, which, escaping from under her cap, 
were only confined by a green ribband from wantoning over her 
shoulders ; her cast of features, soft and feminine, yet not without a 
certain expression of playful archness, which redeemed their sweet- 
ness from the charge of msipidity; sometimes brought against blondes 
aad blue-eyed beauties,—these attracted more admiration from the 
western youth than either the splendour of ber equipments, or the 
figure of her palfrey.” (p. 38-—39. vol. ii.) 


We shall now, without further preface, extract some 
parts of these volumes, noticing so much of the story as is 
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necessaty to render them intelligible, and to enable the 
reader to appreciate their merit: some passages may stand 
by themselves as separate pictures, which require little or 
no illustration from surrounding objects. Such is the case 
with the following humorous account of an old penurious 
Scotch Laird’s table and family party dinner about the year 
1680. 


“The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old fashions which were con- 
nected with economy. It was, therefore, still the custom of his 
house, as it had been universal in Scotland about fifty years before, 
that the domestics, after having placed the dinner on the table, sate 
down atthe lower end of the board, and partook of the share which 
was assigned to them, in company with their masters. Upon the 
day, therefore, after Cuddie’s arrival, being the third from the open- 
ing of this narrative, old Robin, who was butler, valet-de chambre, 
footman, gardener, and what not, in the house of Milnwood, placed 
on the table an immense charger of broth, thickened with oatmeal 
and colewort, in which ocean of liquid was indistinctly discovered, 
by close observers, two or three short ribs of lean mutton sailing te 
and fro. Two huge baskets, one of bread made of barley and pease, 
and one of oat-cakes, flanked this standing dish. A large boiled sal- 
mon would now-a-days have indicated more liberal housekeeping ; but 
at that period it was caught in such plenty in the cousiderable rivers 
in Scotland, that it was generally applied to feed the servants, who 
are said sometimes to have stipulated that they should not be re- 
quired to eat a food so luscious and surfeiting in its quality above 
five times a week. The large black-jack, filled with very small beer 
of Milnwood’s own brewing, was indulged to the servants at discre- 
tion, as were the bannocks, cakes, and broth: but the mutton was 
reserved for the heads of the family, Mrs. Wilson included ; and a 
measure of ale, somewhat deserving the name, was set apart ina sil- 
ver tankard for their exclusive use. A huge kebbock (a cheese that 
is made with ewe milk mixed with cow’s milk) and a jar of salt but- 
ter, were in common to the company. 

“To enjoy this exquisite cheer, was placed at the head of the 
table the old laird himself, with his nephew on the one side, and the 
favourite housekeeper on the other. At a long interval, and be- 
neath the salt of course, sate old Robin, a meagre, half-starved serv- 
ing-man, rendered cross and cripple by the rheumatism, and a dirty 
drab of a liouse-maid, whom use had rendered callous to the daily 
exercitations which her temper underwent at the hands of her master 
and Mrs, Wilson ; a barn-man, a white-headed cow-heard boy, and 
Cuddie, the new ploughman and his mother, completed the party.— 
The other labourers betonging to the property resided in their own 
houses, happy at least in this, that if their cheer was not more deli- 
cate than that which we have described, they could at least eat their 
fill, unwatched by the sharp, envious, grey eyes of Milnwood, which 
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seemed to measure the quantity that each of the dependants swal- 
lowed, as closely as if their glances attended each mouthful in its 
progress from the lips to the stomach. This close inspection was 
unfavourable to Cuddie, who was mach prejudiced in his new mas- 
ter’s opinion, by the silent celerity with which he caused the victuals 
to disappear before him. And ever and anon Milnwood turned his 
eyes from the huge feeder to cast indignant glances upon his nephew, 
whose repugnance to rustic labour was the principal cause of his 
needing a ploughman, and who had been the direct means of his hir- 
ing this very cormorant.”—(p. 169—172. vol. ii.) 


Henry Morton, the hero, joined the Calvinistical cove- 
nanters, and one defect, and no inconsiderable defect of 
this story is, that he is made, almost without motive, to 
desert the side on which his love, his relatives, and his in- 
terest all lay: this inconsistency might have been remedied, 
had the author described him with a little more enthusiasm 
than he appears to have possessed, more justifiable hatred 
of the tyranny and cruelty of the royal party, and warmer 
admiration of the principles, however perverted, of the cause 
which he espoused. This, however, is not done, and the 
only inducement he appears to have had, consists in revenge 
for ill treatment he received from a party of life- guards. 
After he had declared his intention to Balfour of Burley, 
the latter introduces him to the council of the Covenanters: 
the mannerin which business was conducted at these assem- 
blies, may be judged of from the subsequent extract. 


««* We will not, with my consent,’ said Burley, ‘ engage in a 
siege which may consume time. We must forward, "and follow our 
advantage by occupying Glasgow ; for 1 do not fear that the troops 
we have this day beaten, even with the assistance of my lord Ross’s 
regiment, will judge it safe to await our coming.’ 

« * Howbeit,’ said Poundtext, ‘ we may display a banner before 
the Tower, and blow a trumpet, and summon them to come forth, 
It may be that they will give over the place unto our mercy, though 
they be a rebellious people, And we will summon the women to 
come forth of their strong-hold, that is, Lady Margaret BeHenden 
and her grand-daughter, and Jenny Dennison, which is a girl of an 
ensnaring eye, and the other maids, and we will give them a safe 
conduct, and send them in peace to the city, even to the town of 
Edinburgh. But John Gudyill, and Hugh Harrison, and Miles 
Bellenden, we will restrain with fetters of iron, even as they, in 
times bypast, have dove to the martyred saints.’ 

«“ «Who talks of safe conduct and of peace ?’ said a shrill, broken, 
and overstrained voice, from the crowd. 

*«« « Peace, brother Habbakuk,’ said Macbriar, in a sovthing tone 
to the speaker. 
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** « T will not hold my peace,’ reiterated this strange and unnatural 
voice; ‘ is this a time to speak of peace, when the earth quakes, and 
the mountains are rent, and the rivers are changed into blood, and 
the two-edged sword is drawn from the sheath to drink gore as if it 
were water, and devour flesh as the fire devours dry stubble ? 

* While he spoke thus, the orator struggled forward to the inner 
part of the circle, and presented to Morton’s wondering eyes a 
figure worthy of such a voice and such language. The 1 rags of a 
dress which had once been black, added to the tattered fragments 
of a shepherd's plaid, composed a covering scarce fit for the pur- 
poses of decency, much less for those of warmth or comfort. A 
Jong beard, as white as snow, hung down on bis breast, and mingled 
with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which hung in elf-locks around 
his wild and staring visage. The features seemed to be extenuated 
by penury and famine, ‘until they hardly retained the likeness of a 
human aspect. The eyes, grey, wild, and wandering, evidently be- 
tokened a bewildered imagination. He held in his hand a rusty 
sword, clotted with blood, as were his long lean hands, which were 
garnished at the extremity with nails like eagle’s claws. 

«* «In the name of Heaven! who is he?’ said Morton, in a whis 
to Poundtext, surprised, shocked, and even startled at this ghastly 
apparition, which looked more like the resurrection of some cannibal 
priest, or Druid, red from his human sacrifice, than like an earthly 
mortal. 

*«©¢ Tt is Habbakuk Mucklewrath;’ answered Poundtext, in the 
same tone, ‘ whom the enemy have long detained in captivity in 
forts and castles, until his understanding hath departed from him, 
and, as I fear, an evil spirit hath possessed him. Nevertheless, our 
violent brethren will have it, that he speaketh of the spirit, and that 
they fructify by his pouring forth.’ (p. 183—186. vol. iui.) 

The insurgents, as most of our readers will recollect, 
after taking Glasgow, were defeated with great slaughter 
at Bothwell: bridge ; a great number of prisoners are made, 
and among them, Morton and Macbriar, a young firm mis- 
guided ze ealot, who had vehemently and unceasingly preached 
up the doctrine of cutting the throats of the ‘prelates for 
the glory of God. The latter is brought before the privy- 
council, and the torture of the boots is inflicted upon hina, 
which he bears with unshrinking firmness, proclaiming his 
principles to his latest gasp. “In. his description of this 
punishment, the author seems to be a little misinformed as 
to the mode in which this torture was inflicted ; an accurate 
account of it will be found in Douce’s Illustration of Shake- 
speare. Morton, at the instance of Col. Grahame, of Cla- 
verhouse, and Lord Evandale, is banished, instead of suf- 
fering death like the other prisoners. 

Much of the interest of the tale depends upon the mutual 
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obligations of the hero and Lord Evandale ; who, though 
rivals in love, and fighting on contrary sides, behave with 
the most disinterested generosity towards each other. ‘This 
_ of the story is well invented and well supported. 

enry Morton returns to his native country with the Prince 
of Orange, and discovers the retreat of Balfour, who had 
taken refuge in the fastnesses of the Highlands, znd who 
afterwards breaks from his retreat to prosecute revenge 
against Lord Evandale, who had been a successful opponent 
of the Covenanters: he is shot by Balfour, who is pursued 
by some troopers to a river, into which he plunges on horse- 
back: the description of his death is very powerful, and 
well snited to the character and temper of the man. 


*‘A hasty call to surrender, in the name of God and King Wil- 
liam, was obeyed by all except Burley, who turned his horse and 
attempted to escape. Several soldiers pursued him by command of 
their officer, but being well mounted, only the two headmost 
seemed likely to gain on him. He turned deliberately twice, and 
discharging first one of his pistols, and then the other, rid himself 
of the one pursuer by mortally wounding him, and of the other by 
shooting his horse, and then continued his flight to Bothwell Bridge, 
where, for his misfortune, he found the gates shut and guarded. 
Turning from thence, he made for a place where the river seemed 
passable, and plunged into the stream, the bullets from the pistols 
and carabines of his pursuers whizzing around him. Two bails 
took place when he was past the middle of the stream, and he felt 
himself dangerously wounded. He reined his horse round in the 
midst of the river, and returned towards the bank he had left, 
waving his hand, as if with the purpose of intimating that he sur- 
rendered. The troopers ceased firmg at him accordingly, and 
awaited his return, two of them riding a little way into the river to 
seize and disarm him. But it presently appeared that his purpose was 
revenge, not safety. As he approached the two soldiers, he collected 
his remaining strength, and discharged a blow on the head of one 
which tumbled him from his horse. The other dragoon, a strong 
muscular man, had, in the meanwhile, laid hands on him. Burley, 
in requital, grasped his throat, as a dying tiger seizes his prey, and 
both losing the saddle in the struggle, came headlong into the river, 
and were swept down the stream. ‘Their course might be traced 
by the blood which bubbled up to the surface. They were twice 
seen to rise, the Dutchman striving to swim, and Burley clinging 
to him in a manner that showed his desire that both should perish, 
Their corpses were taken out about a quarter of a mile down the 
river. As Balfour's grasp could not have been unclenched without 
cutting off his hands, both were thrown into a hasty grave, still 
marked by a rude stone, and a ruder epitaph.” (p. 331L—333. vol, iv.) 
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Morton and Edith Bellenger, are, of course, afterwards 
happily united. 

The other story, called “ The Black Dwarf,” only occu- 
pies one volume, and neither in point of interest nor exe- 
cution, is to be compared with “ Old Mortality.” The in- 
dividual, who gives a name to the piece, is a deformed 
misanthrope ; who having been betrayed in a love affair by 
his bosom friend, retires in disgust to a wild waste, called 
Mucklestane Muir, where he builds himself a hut, and from 
the singularity of his person, dress, and deportment, is 
taken by the ignorant country-people for a supernatural 
being, who holds converse with the devil and familiar 
spirits, and has unlimited power over the fortunes and fates 
of all who live in his neighbourhood. Indeed, there are 
several parts of his conduct that bear a very ambiguous 
appearance, until they are afterwards explained. 

Near to the place where the Dwarf has settled his 
habitation, resides a Mr. Vere, in a sort of feudal castle, 
whose beautiful daughter is in love with a young man 
named Earnscliff, who has a rival in the person of Sir 
Frederick Langley. Mr. Vere is, in truth, the friend who 
had injured the Black Dwarf, whose real name is Sir Ed- 
ward Mauley; and, by his interposition, a midnight match 
between Sir E. Langley and Miss Vere is prevented. The 
discovery is made in the chapel; and Vere, who had been 
concerned in some treasonable plots, flies to France, while 
young Earnscliff and Miss Vere are married with his con- 
sent, and with the approbation of the Black Dwarf, who, 
retiring into undiscovered seclusion, bestows upon them 
the bulk of avery large fortune. This story possesses con- 
siderable capabilities; but the faultis, as in the former, the 
multiplication of characters, by which are rendered imper- 
fect: the following specimen is taken from that part of the 
story, in which the Dwarf intercepts the ceremony where 
Vere is endeavouring to compel his daughter to marry Sir 
P, Langley. 


* The clergyman opened his prayer-book, and looked to Mr. 
Vere for the signal to commence the service. 

* « Proceed,” said the latter. 

* But a voice, as if proceeding from the tomb ef his deceased 
wife, called, in such loud and harsh accents as awakened every echo 
in the vaulted chapel, ‘ Forbear!’ 

* All were mute and motionless, till a distant rustle, and the 
clash of swords, or something resembling it, was heard from the 
distant apartments, It ceased almost instantly. 
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« ¢ What new device is this?’ said Sir Frederick, fiercely, eyeing 
Ellies!aw and Mareschal with a glance of malignant suspicion. 

“ «It can be but the frolic of some intemperate guest,’ said Ellies- 
law, though greatly confounded; ‘ we must make large allowances 
for the excess of this evening's festivity. Proceed with the service.’ 

“ Before the clergyman could obey, the same prohibition which 
they had before heard, was repeated from the same spot. The 
female attendants screamed, and fled from the chapel ; the gentle- 
men laid their hands on their swords. Ere the first moment of sur- 
prise had passed by, the Dwarf stepped from behind the monument, 
and placed himself full in front of Mr. Vere. The effect of so 
strange and hideous an apparition, in such place and circumstances, 
appalled all present, but seemed to annihilate the Laird of Ellies- 
law, who, dropping his daughter’s arm, staggered against the nearest 
pillar, and, clasping it with his hands as if for support, laid his 
brow against the column. 

« *« Who is this fellow?’ said Sir Frederick; ‘ and what does he 
mean by this intrusion? 

« « It is one who comes to tell you, said the Dwarf, with the pecu- 
liar acrimony which usually marked his manner, ‘ that in marrying 
that young lady, you wed neither the heiress of Ellieslaw, nor of 
Mauley-hall, nor of Polverton, nor of one furrow of land, unless she 
marries with MY consent; and to thee that consent shall never be 
given. Down—down on thy knees, and thank Heaven that thou 
art prevented from weddiug qualities with which thou hast no con- 
cern—portionless, truth, virtue, and innocence.—And thou, base 
ingrate,’ he continued, addressing himself to Ellieslaw, ‘ what is 
thy wretched subterfuge now? Thou, who would’st sell thy 
daughter to relieve thee from danger, as in famine thou would’st 
have slain and devoured her to preserve thy own vile life! Ay, hide 
thy face with thy hands; well may’st thou blush to look on him 
whose body thou didst consign to chains, his hand to guilt, and his 
soul to misery. Saved once more by the virtue of her who calls 
thee father, go hence, and may the pardon and benefits I confer on 
thee prove literal coals of fire, till thy brain is seared and scorched 
like mine.’ 

* Ellieslaw left the chapel with a gesture of mute despair.” 
(p. 334—337. vol. i.) 


We do not think the state in which these volumes are 
written, by any means so good as that of Guy Mannering, 
or even the Antiquary: the author becomes a little careless 
as he gains confidence by approbation; and, for merely 
English readers, too much of the Scotch dialect is intro- 
duced into the speeches. It is sometimes employed, how- 
ever, with admirable effect; according to the character of 
the individual who speaks, it seems to add characterestic 
ferecity to the ruflian, or simplicity to the innocence of 
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youth, and tenderness to the effusions of love. On other 
occasions it not a little heightens the comic effect of rustic 
humour. 

While exhibiting the manners, the author has endea- 
voured also to employ something of the language of the 
times: he describes, but he has now and then gone too far 
back into antiquity, and has brought forward words that had 
even then been long obsolete. ‘The error was, however, on 
the right side, and it would be advantageous, if, instead of 
the prevailing fashion of iaporting French terms, we re- 
sorted more to the wells of undefiled English, afforded by 
our elder writers. 
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Art. Vil.—Dvucatus Leopiensis, or, the Topography 
of the ancient and populous town and parish of Leedes, 
and parts adjacent, in the West Riding of the County of 
York. By Raven Tuoressy, F. R. S. The second 
edition, with notes and additions. By Tuomas DuNHAmM 
Wairaker, L.L.D. F. R.S. Vicar of Whalley, and 
Rector of Heysham. Leeds, Robinson and Son, 1816. 


Loipis and Etmete, or, an attempt to illustrate the dis- 
tricts described in those words by Beps, and supposed to 
embrace the lower portion of Aredale and Wharfdale, toge- 
ther with the entire Vale of Calder, in the County of York, 
By Tuomas Dunuam Wuiraker, LL.D. F.R. S. 
Vicor of Whalley, and Rector of Heysham. Leeds, Ro- 
binson and Son, 1816.—folio, pp. 464. 


Ricuarp the First, having taken a bishop during an 
epgagement, the pope immediately applied to him for the 
restoration of his son. The king, in answer, sent the 
armout of his right reverend captive to his holiness, with this 
brief recommendation, “ See now, if this be thy son’s coat, or 
not.” +The bishop here spoken cf, most assuredly belonged 
to the church militant, so, from the general spirit mani- 
fested in the works of the learned and reverend editor of 
the Ducatus Leodiensis, we must refer him to the same 
order; and, had it been permitted in modern times, for 
ecclesiastics to enter into the profession of arms, we should 
not be at all surprised to find him in the situation of his 
mitred precursor. His hostility is more undistinguishing than 
is at all usualin secular contests ; he shews it towards the 
leader he, affects to.follow, he employs it against the sub- 
ject he undertakes to discuss, and, like the knights-errant 
of the dark ages, this sable champion seems to be anxious 
Crit. Rev. Vou. LV. Dec. 1816. AL 
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to meet with an antagonist in every direction, and to irri- 
tate those by intrusion and defiance, who would be disposed 
to pave him both unmolested and unheeded, 

3y a periodical writer of great repute in the last cen- 
tury, a sort of military organization was given to the clergy, 
similar to that which Peter the Great assigned to his civil 
administrators, and they were divided into generals, field- 
officers, and subalterns. Among the first, were reckoned 
bishops, deans, and arch-deacons ; with the second, were the 
doctors, prebendaries, and all enrobed with scarfs; the 
rest were comprehended in the humbler class of subalterns. 
It was said then, and it may, on much stronger grounds, 
be asserted now, that there has been “ a great exceeding of 
late years, in the second division ; such numerous brevets 
having been granted for the conversion of subalterns unto 
scarf-officers. But be this as it may, to the rank of field 
officers our priestly editor belongs; and, with conscious 
security, he flourishes about his offensive weapons, the 
defensive even disdaining to assume. It will be our duty 
to examine, if he possess that invulnerability which his 
indiscriminate challenges would indicate, or if he be subject 
to the common infirmities of ordinary beings, and liable to 
misguidance and error like other men, whether subalterns, 
field-officers, or generals, in every walk and profession of 
life. 

The first of the volumes of this splendid work, is called 
the Ducatus Leodiensis; the worthy antiquary to whose 
labours we are indebted for it, being extremely fond of 
princely distinctions. The second is entitled Loidis and 
Elmete ; in order to permit the extension of the ground, or 
to illustrate the district supposed to be comprehended under 
these terms by the venerable Bede. The whole is intro- 
duced by a slight sketch of the life of the author, Mr. Ralph 
Thoresby, who was born at Leeds in the year 1658; and 
who was, after the usual school education, placed with a 
merchant for instruction in commerce; but, even at this 
early period, his love of antiquities, interfered with his 
trading pursuits. He was, in 1678, introduced into the 
counting-house of a person at Amsterdam, to be further 
informed on subjects of foreign traflic, and, at the same time, 
to acquire the French and Dutch languages. This situation 
he seems also to have turned to account only for the object 
of his favourite study ; and thus, having obtained one dia- 
lect of the Teutonic language, he became a skilful etymo- 
logist in the Saxon local names at home, by which he was 
greatly assisted in his topographical enquiries. 
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Notwithstanding his disinclination to commerce, onthe 
decease of his father, he undertook the mercantile concerns 
of the house; and the staple trade of the town of Leeds 
being in a state of temporary depression, he purchased his 
freedom in the company of Hamburgh merchants. In 1684, 
he married ; and sustaining some losses about this period, he 
withdrew himself entirely from trade, and devoted himself, 
almost exclusively, to the study for which he had con- 
tracted so early an ardent and unconquerable passion. 

About this time, a religious change occurred in the mind 
of Mr. Thoresby, to which his learned editor attaches very 
great importance, and the public have reason to rejoice in 
it, since it is probable, that had not this alteration taken 
place, we should not have been favoured with Dr. Whit- 
aker’s luminous exposition of the present work, such 
would have been his disinclination to follow the steps of a 
sectary. 


“ After the accession of King James, and when his conduct, 
however plausible towards the Dissenters, threatened the ruin of 
Protestantism in all its denominations; he became more frequent in 
his attendance upon the worship of the established church. For 
this he had two reasons: first the learned and excellent discourses 
of his parish minister, Mr. Milner; and secondly, a generous reso- 
lution to support by his countenance and example that church, to 
the existsnce of which it was evident that the Dissenters would 
finally be indebted for their own. 

“ But the minister of his own congregation, a bigotted and angry 
man, bore this partial abandonment of his conventicle with extreme 
impatience. All the topics of persuasion usual on such occasions, 
were tried with that inefficacy which is always produced by want of 
temper and its consequence, want of judgment. Meantime the 
revolution took place, and while the church of Leeds was supplied 
y, a minister, even more attractive than Mr. Milner, the see of 

ork was filled by a prelate who condescended to number the 
antiquary among his friends. In the catalogue of Thoresby’s 
acquaintance at the same time, was Mr. Thornton, recorder of 
Leeds, a man, as appears, of real piety, and a true friend of the 
established church. ‘To these persons he communicated his remain- 
ing scruples on the subject of an entire conformity. From the 
arehbishop in particular, he received the most affectionate attention, 
and by his arguments the church finally acquired a proselyte, who 
did her honour by his virtues, as well as attainments.” (p. viii. vol. 1.) 


We have quoted this passage, not to go out of our wa 
to make any comment upon it, for it would not be wort 
the deviation, but to shew the spirit and temper with which 
the reverend editor treats persons of a different persuasion 
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from the establishment, of which we admit him to be a 
learned and honourable member. 

In the year 1724 was published by Mr. Thoresby the 
Vicaria Leodiensis, from his regard to the church of his own 
parish, and the many eminent divines who, according to 
the expression of the editor, had presided over it. In 1725, 
on the 16th of October, when he was in his sixty-eighth 
year, a paralytic stroke terminated his life, which had be- 
fore been threatened by a similar attack 

The editor admits that the knowledge of the author in 
the Greek and Latin languages was not inconsiderable, yet 
he objeets that it ‘“‘ partook of the nature of his original 
breeding, and was scarcely that of a man who had been re- 
gularly educated asa scholar.”’— Dr. Whitaker so reluctantly 
applies the language of approbation, that he ever seems 
anxious to throw in a kind of set-off to counterbalance it. 
* Mr. Thoresby,” says he, “* was attentive to the religious 
instruction of his children, and to the moral character of 
his servants—a class ofthe community, who at that time 
had some regard to character, and some endurance of re- 
straint.” We see no occasion for this obtrusive exercise of 
asperity towards that portion of society which has enough 
to suffer from the difficulties of situation, without having a 
further exercise of patience from the arrogance, contempt, 
and injustice, of those who assume to be their superiors ; 
but the disposition is never more severely tried, than 
when this humiliation is attempted by those from whom the 
consolations of religion are expected, and who are taught 
to moderate the pride of rank and wealth by the instruc- 
tions of that sacred volume, in which we read, “ The rich 
and poor meet together; the Lord is the maker of them 
all.”’ 

In the conclusion of the life the editor says, 


“To confirm what has already been observed of the mildness and 
piety of our author’s disposition, two original letters are subjoined, 
the first from Toland, and the second, in answer to it, from Thores- 
by, ighly honourable to his temper as a man, and his consistency 
asa Christian. The calm but firm reproof which it contains is pro- 
duced not only out of respect to the author’s memory, but to put 
to shame some of the correspondents of a later unbeliever (Gibbon). 
Thoresby, though too much addicted to paneyyric, disdained to 
flatter an infidel, because an infidel had flattered him.” (p. x¥v—avi. 
vol. i.) 


It might be imagined from this statement that Mr. 
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Thoresby had wholly abandoned the gentleness of his na- 
ture, and employed the language of indignation and ab- 
horrence at this free-thinker; but his reproof was the 
most mild that could be resorted to, and was coupled 
with terms of the highest commendation: “ | am parti- 
cularly pleased,” he remarks, “ with one expression in 
your's, that there were no parties in the republic of let- 
ters, for [ am, as you kindly observe, an honest man, (let 
me add, simple and plain-hearted,) and can converse with 
great ease and satisfaction, with both high and low (though 
{ would wish all distinctions were laid aside,) and have 
correspondents of all denominations, but you will par- 
don me for wishing that a gentleman of so much huma- 
nity, learning, and curiosity, was in one point more of the 
sentiments of the catholic church. Pardon, Sir, this single 
expression, as proceeding from the affectionate desires of a 
simple recluse in his country cell, where he prays for peace 
and truth, and the welfare of all mankind.” 

The first volume is divided into two parts; the one con- 
sists of what is properly called the topography of the town 
and parish of Leeds; and the other is a catalogue of the 
antiquities, and of the natural and artificial rarities of Mr. 
Ralph Thoresby, the author. The former commences with 
an account of the town and manor of Leeds, and then pro- 
ceeds to the different places assigned to the parochial limits, 
all tending to shew the comparatively humble condition of 
these rich and populous districts at the close of the seven- 
teenth, and commencement of the eighteenth century, when 
this production was indited. The greater proportion, by far, 
is devoted to the pedigrees of the principal families of the 
neighbourhood, and we cannot even get over the descrip- 
tion given in the first page without the intrusion of these 
genealogies, the introduction of which would afford very 
little entertainment or instruction to the generality of rea- 
ders. We should have thought that the editor might have 
incorporated the addenda of his own with the body of the 
work, connecting the respective subjects with the local cir- 
cumstances to which they belong; but it will have been 
seen by an extract we have before supplied, that this gen- 
tleman was principally influenced by the “ importunate 
demand of the present generation for the integrity of an 
original text,’’ and for this he has endured the reprinting of 
the “ sepulchral trash;” and such is his apology for not 
doing what the author would certainly have taken the 
trouble to do, had he possessed the same opportunity. With 
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regard to the “ sepulchral trash,” we have a motive assigned 
for his disinclination to such researches in his History and 
_ Antiquity of the Deanery of Craven. “ This work,” he 
says, “is far from containing a complete collection of the 
epitaphs. The author, indeed, would have had the coun- 
tenance of some of his predecessors had he opened a corre- 
spondence with sextons and parish-clerks, for an entire 
assortment of these wares. But from-such undistinguish- 
ing accumulation of ‘ sepulchral trash,’ indifference, eco- 
nomy, and taste, alike revolted.” (He might have avoided 
throwing mire even at the lay brethren of his own order.) 
« These,” he continues, indulging i in another way the same 
splenetic temper, “ are consigned to some future biogra- 
pher; who, at the distance perhaps of two centuries, view- 
ing the figures of the last generation through the mists of 
antiquity, may behold them dilated into giants of wisdom 
and virtue. istance and indistinctness are great sources 
of the sublime.” 

With regard to the Museum Thoresbyanum, we have 
no doubt that it ought wholly to have been excluded, not- 
withstanding the notes and additions for which the learned 
editor takes credit, and which notes are, as in the former 
part of the same volume, very few in number, “ rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto,” and not worth the little space they occupy. 
It is a melancholy truth for the purchasers, that this frivo- 
lous catalogue of an antiquarian, who lived an hundred 
years ago, and which was sold long since by auction for 
450/., should have been again intruded, with all the deco- 
rations of type, margin and paper, and with the embellish- 
ments of a respectable artist, for no one purpose but to 
magnify the bulk of the concern, and the charge of this 
expensive undertaking. At least, so far, this “ castration” 
of the original text (to repeat the delicate expression of 
the editor) would have been endured without pain, and 
submitted to without injurious consequences. if the regard 
to the preservation of the “ original text” is to preserve 
the record of the puerilities (or “ anilities,” as Dr. Whita- 
ker has it) of such a credulous collector as he describes Mr. 
Thoresby to be, we hope this mischievous selene for 
originals will be abandoned, as otherwise our libraries will 
be filled with materials yet more degrading and offensive 
than the “ sepulchral trash” ’ supplied by sextons and parish 
clerks, to which and to whom the doctor expresses such a 
violent antipathy. 

Mr. Thoresby having left the historical part of his work 
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unfinished, it was the more desirable that this, which forms 
the most interesting portion of the undertaking, should be 
completed, and in the second volume, to which we are now 
proceeding, ihis purpose has been in some respects very mi- 
nutely and ably accomplished, and with a patience of re- 
search, as well asa 7 of execution, that does great 
credit to the learned compiler. The editor, in this second vo- 
lume, does not strictly confine himself to the limits of his 
author, but he extends his illustrations, as we before inti- 
mated, to the tract of country denominated by Bede Loidis 
and Elmete, which is supposed to include the lower portions 
of Aire-dale and Wharfe-dale, together with the entire vale 
of Calder, in the county of York. He does not even con- 
fine himself wholly to these limits, but from Bradford he 
proceeds to Halifax, bearing upon Whalley, in order that 
he may connect the present with his former enquiries, which, 
with the history of Craven, already mentioned, will supply 
information regarding more than one-fourth part of the 
extensive county of York. 


“« This tract,” he says, “ though not strongly marked by nature, 
is far from being deficient in natural beauties. It embraces a portion 
(almost the lowest, and therefore at least the most fertile portion) of 
three northern vallies, watered by the Calder, the Are, and the 
Wharf. Commencing with the junction of the two former at Cas- 
tleford, it pursues the line of the first to the point at which, after a 
course of twenty miles, it issues from the eastern extremity of the 
parish of Halifax. From Castleford the Are traced upward by 
Leeds, the principal subject of this work, conducts us to the point 
at which in that vailey the history of Craven terminated to the south, 
Stretching in the next place over the high grounds which bound the 
vallies of Are and Wharf, this enquiry will extend to Harwood (a 
scene of elegance and antiquity sufficiently important to justify a 
wider deviation,) and ranging to the northern extremity of the parish 
of Otley, will terminate, for a similar reason, with the limits of [lk- 
ley. At the extremity of the parish of Bradford it will attach upon 
the parish of Whalley, and therefore connect itself with another 
work ; but the connection would have been more complete had. not 
the extensive and interesting parish of Halifax, unquestionably a por- 
tion of the great Saxon parish of Dewsbury, and consequently the 
whole vale of Calder up to its source near my own residence, been 
forestalled by the sluggish labours of its own antiquary. In adopt- 
ing a plan so comprehensive, I willingly submit to the necessity 
which it imposes of treating the several subjects less in detail thau 
has become fashionable in works of modern topography.” (p. 1, 
vol, ii.) 
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Se much for the limits with respect to space; on theire- 
strictions the editor imposed upon himself with regard to 
method, he thus speaks under the influence of his natural 
asperity. 

“In former works I have been accused, and I plead guilty to the 
charge, of having given too much importance to objects compara- 
tively trifing. This inherent sin of antiquaries, besides the great 
évil of producing bulky volumes on subjects scarcely interesting 
beyond the confines of a single parish, is attended by another trans- 
gression against the rules of good taste, namely, that of conferring 
almost equal importance on all subjects, so that instead of exalting 
the ‘mean, which is impossible, it depresses by the stupid equality 
of its regards what is really great. On the other hand, it is not bre- 
wity alone, even though purchased by the rejeetion of trifling de- 
tails, that will be able to confer interest on a topographical work, 
The wretched things which, if they were more brief than they are, 
would be nothing,—things entitling themselves Guides, Tours, 
Descriptions, &c. must net be permitted to boast themselves in the 
absence of prolixity. They are at an infinite distance between the 
dullest details of regular topography. Ignorance of the subject 
begetting perpetual misnomers, mistakes in chronology and in situa- 
tion, together with imbecility and cloudiness of understanding, no 
more permit such trash to aspire to the name of topography, than a 
verger of a cathedral is allowed to rank with antiquaries.” (p. 2, 
vol ii.) 


The Dr. in enumerating the different persons who were 
educated at the Grammar School at Leeds, mentions Mr. 
Theophilus Lindsey, vicar of Catterick, as “ an honest 
and amiable man, but of peryrexed understanding and scru- 
pulous conscience, who forsook his former connections and 
the church of England for an Unitarian chapel in Essex- 
street.” Whether a scrupulous conscience be among the 
crimes that the reverend editor should impute to Mr. Theo- 
philus Lindsey, it is not at all our business or inclination to 
enquire, but in justice to this venerable dissenter, who is 
described here to be of a perplexed understanding, we 
ought to say, that if he were pre-eminent for any qualities, 
it was for the clearness, strength and soundness of his un- 
derstanding, which he has abundantly exhibited, both in 
his discourses and writings. He was so far of a scrupulous 
conscience, that he was guilty of another offence into which 
the editor isin no danger of falling; he resigned his viear- 
age, aud its emoluments, with very flattering expectations 
py ee, and when afierwards with his wife he arrived 
in town, his whole property, real or personal, was reduced 
to two shillings and sixpence. 
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This Vicar of Whalley, in his account of the parish of 
Birstall, adverts to another distinguished personage of the 
same persuasion in these terms :—“ It deserves to be re- 
corded that at Fieldhead, near Birstall, in 1733, was born 
Dr. Joseph Priestly, of whom it is not easy todecide whether 
his writings have been more serviceable to philosophy, or 
more pernicious to religion.”” If Dr. Whitrker had taken 
the trouble to peruse both the philosophical and religious 
works of this ingenious and intelligent person, he would 
not have subjected him to this invidious notice. 

A recluse scholar, who has confined his attention to topo- 
graphical antiquities, may require to be informed, that 
there were few branches of human pursuit to the growth 
and luxuriance of which Dr. Priestly did not in some way 
contribute, and of pneumatic chemistry, applied so largely 
in arts and manufactures, in medicine, and in domestic life, 
he is the parent and founder; grounding his discoveries on 
fact and experiment, he was enabled to detain, examine, 
decompose, and restore the most subtle fluid in nature; 
and he, in a more substantial sense than that which was in 
the contemplation of the poet, 





“ Gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


With respect to his attainments in the learned languages, 
his controversy with Dr. Horsley is before the public, and 
perhaps we are of opinion, as faras we can presume to form 
a judgment between such competitors, that in the Greek the 
bishop was more “ at home ;” but we know that a student 
more laborious was never known than his opponent, and a 
more successful one has rarely been found; yet, unlike 
many scholars of the present age, who, in disease of mind 
and body, in pride and indolence, gout and plethora, close 
a morning of glory by an evening of darkness, he could say 
with the Athenian |awgiver, — 


“ Soplag paer yap Hv (moroyausws iparne o¢ ys nas mpecCurepos ap 
EAeye ynpasuesy Ges odd Dideccnopesvos.” 


When we saw this veteran in philosophy and erudition, 
at an advanced period of life, in the town which is the cen- 
tral point of Dr. Whitaker’s circle of inquiry, he was busily 
engaged in reading throughout the Old Testament in the 
original Hebrew and Chaldee for the third time. Let the 
Vicar of Whalley and Rector of Heysham, say as much of 
his own respect for the sacred writings, and our mede of 
Cait. Rev. Vou. 1V, Dec. 1816. 4M 
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praise for his learning and piety shall not be reluctantly 
bestowed. 

In the course of his notice of the useful establishments 
at Leeds, the Doctor tells us, that the “ National School is.a 
convenient and handsome edifice, adapted for the instruction 
of 320 poor boys, and 180 poor girls, on Dr. Bell’s, or the 
Madras system, and has been ereeted on the seite of the 
tithe barn belonging to the rectory of Leeds, and near to 
the parish church.” We sincerely join in the commenda- 
tion applied to the late vicar of Leeds, the Rev. P. Haddon, 
(with whom we were not wholly unacquainted), and the 
other lessees of these premises, and we heartily wish suc- 
cess to the undertaking ; but among the designed omissions, 
which are very frequent in this work, from feelings which, 
least of all should be indulged with regard to charitable 
institutions devoted to public instruction, we are sorry te 
see that of the Lancasterian establishment, although it had 
the priority in point of time, and although the very existence 
of the former probably depended on the competition excited 
by the latter, not a syllable is mentioned. 

The Doctor next proceeds to narrate the history of the 
town; and here it is extremely remarkable that he gives 
no account of the arts, manufactures and commerce, as the 
have been conducted with such extraordinary ability and 
success in this place and its neighbourhood. We may, in 
some degree, account for his neglect in this particular, as 
at length, when he approaches the close of his work, (vol. 
ii. p. 380.) sensible probably of this deficiency, he ac- 
knowledges his little partiality to manufactures, and, in his 
usual contemptuous style, he adverts to “ the inquisitive- 
ness and petulance, the licentiousness and presumption. of 
the manutacturer.” In the generality of his unsocial dispo- 
sition, he even comprehends the peaceful labourer in the 
field, whose habitudes he describes under the terms ‘ the 
heavy ox-like stupidity of the mere husbandman.” There 
is no class or order of society, the higher distinctions, and 
the members of the church excepted, that in some form or 
other has not the misfortune to be exposed to the derision 
of the Vicar of Whalley and Rector of Heysham. In the 
po of the publication to which we are now referri 

e pours forth his lamentations over one of the most 
beneficial improvements of modern times, good roads, 
which has rendered communication throughout the king- 
dom both easy and safe, and has facilitated that inter- 
course which is absolutely necessary to the prosperity of 
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every trading country. His notions of authority are»se 
very peculiar, that we cannot avoid quoting, for the amuse- 
ment of the reader the following curious argumentative ob- 
servations, in the course of which‘he boldly recommends that 
power be trusted in as few hands as possible, and that large 
emoluments be conferred for its exercise. 


«« After all, though it may appear paradoxical, the fact is cer- 
tainly true, that danger in travelling is proportionably increased a$ 
the appearance of it is removed.. lu the state of the roads at that 
time swiftness was impossible, and necessity itself taught a lesson of 
caution and circumspection both to man and beast. The returns of 
coroner’s inquests within, these districts for the last fifty years would 
prove, | am persuaded, that the increased number of casualties _ is 
much greater than the increase of population, If the suber and 

rudent can travel now with greater security than heretofore, which 
is very doubtful, the lower orders of people are never prudent, and 
not always sober. Lay out before such thoughtless creatures a read 
like a race-course and you produce races innumerable, in which a 
fall is not like that of a slow beast under its burden, but produetive 
almost of sudden death. 

“ The modern device of turapike roads has been productive of 
an anomalous mode of authority grounded on no very deep or elear 
views of human nature. The trust of managing these concerns.is 
committed to numerous bodies of men unpaid, and therefore not 
compellable to act, and when acting, liable to no account of their 
conduct. This is wrong in every point of view, for, in the first 
place, fear of reproach is a mueh stronger principle than a sense of 
duty; but fear of reproach when divided among a multitude is 
reduced almost to nothing. In the next place these persons, at 
least those of them who are most forward in their exertions, are 
chosen out of a class of society above a trifling remuneration, and 
beneath that high feeling of honour which keeps men within the 
line of duty from the very sense of independence. True policy die- 
tates a conduct the very reverse of this: trust power in as few hands 
as’ possible, pay them well for the discharge of their duty, and punish 
them severely for the wilful breach of it. To this it may be ob 
jected that the magistrates, against whom there is surely no generab 
eause of complaint, are themselves unpaid. I answer, that they are 
paid. How! not by the despicable or pernicious consideration of 
money, God forbid! but by the possession of power and influence 
in. their respective neighbourhoods, and by the consciousness, I trust, 
that such pewer is for the most part impartially exercised, and such 
influence beneficially employed. It must also be added, in order to 
take off the force of the comparison, that magistrates either act singly 
or in very small numbers together, and therefore the blame, when- 


ever deserved, falls with much greater weight upon individuals, to 
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say nothing of the general expectation arising from their stationm 
life.” (p. 81—82, vol. 11.) 


He almost justifies the commotion to which he alludes in 
a former passage, and we should even be inclined to con- 
clude, from his language, that he himself would have been 
disposed to head “ the rude and undisciplined rabble of the 
north,” on the occasion of the infraction of the rights he 
advocates. 


«‘ Notwithstanding,” says he, “ the deplorable state of the high- 
ways, which continued to the evrlier years of many persons yet liv- 
ing, we have seen that the first attempt to erect a toll-bar occasioned 
an insurrection. Neither am I quite sure that the original attempt 
was perfectly equitable. To intercept an ancient bighway, to dis- 
train upon a man for the purchase of a convenience which he does 
not desire, and to debar him from the use of his ancient accommo- 
dation, bad as it was, because he will not pay for a better, has cer- 
tainly an arbitrary aspect, at which the rude and undisciplined 
rabble of the north would naturally revolt. And singular as the 
opinion may seem at present after the objection has been so long for- 

otten, 1 am not persuaded that the undertakers were not bound in 
justice to leave the old highways, and the option of pavement on 
the new, open to the traveller. (p. 82, vol. ii.) 


The notions of the editor with respect to the violent pro- 
ceeding which took place subsequent to the inter-regnum, 
we introduce, in order to shew the dexterity with which he 
would have “* weeded out by degrees” the noxious plants that 
had so long taken root in the garden of the church. These 
notions are illustrated by a few gleanings from Calamy and 
others on this subject, but which appear to us to be too par- 
tially and carelessly selected, to render it necessary to sub- 
join them. 


.“ After so large an account of the ecclesiastical establishment. in 
this parish, something is due to the memory of those who after the 
restoration of King Charles the Second withdrew or were expelled 
from it. The terms of conformity on that occasion were purposely 
narrowed, in order to exclude many of the old ministers, who, by: 
remaining in possession of their pulpits, would have had too oe 
influence over the minds of the people. In this rigorous and exclu- 
sive requirement the government were justified by the necessity of 
the case; many of these men were avowedly hostile to the new go- 
vernment, and therefore deservedly excluded; but the real hardship 
was that of the Presbyterians, who really wished well to a limited 
monarchy, but could not bring themselves to submit to the imposi- 
tions (as they deemed them) of an episcopal hierarchy... After ail, 
the consequences of this exclusion to the interests of religion were 
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tremendous, for not only did it lay the foundation of almost all the 
sects which at this moment divide and distract the English nation, 
but the present and instantaneous effects of it were visible and scan- 
dalous. The excluded ministers, little short of 2000 in number, 
were indefatigable in their ministry, strict in their conversation, and 
not unlearned in their own system of theology. For such an host 
of preachers, excluded at a short warning and on a single day, it 
was impossible to find competent successors. This might have 
been foreseen, and should have been considered; they might have 
been weeded out by degrees, they might have been prohibited under 
severe penalties from preaching on political subjects, and when that 
gteat essential was secured, they might perhaps have been indulged 
as to the omission of some forms and observances reasonably ex- 
acted of those who were to follow, and who had been educated mm 
the principles of conformity. The evil, however, was less felt in the 
parish of Leeds, than almost any other populous town, as the 
church continued to be supplied by a succession of pious and able 
nien, no way inferior to their ejected brethren.” (p. 93, vol. ii.) 


After quitting the immediate precincts of the town of 
Leeds, the author crosses the river to Holbeck, and here he 
finds a change, although indicating the rapid growth of in+ 
dustry, and the extensive enlargement of commerce and 
population, not at all agreeable to his wishes. To ottr 
author’s account of this township, he observes, “ little is to 
be added, and that little is no very pleasant subject for a 
topographer. Less than half a century ago, it was a de- 
tached village, chiefly inhabited by clothiers, with an inter- 
val of many pleasant fields, planted about with tall poplars, 
by which it was separated from the town. From this tract 
verdure and vegetation are now fled, and the smoke. oft 
ascendeth to heaven! The curate’s house,” he adds pathe+ 
tically, “ till within the last thirty years, in a quiet and 
open situation, has partaken of the general calamity.” 
Of Hunslet he expresses himself in the next local division 
with equal sensibility, as if, in the disease of his feelings, 
he had entirely forgotten all that constituted the commer- 
tial glory of this envied nation. “ A greater change,” he 
says, “can scarcely be conceived in the character and ap- 
pearance of the place, now and of old. Under the Gas- 
coignes and the Nevils the features of Hunslet were a great 
manor house and park, a slender and obsequious popula, 
tion; a feeble and unskilful husbandry; but quiet, cleanli- 
ness, and repose. 1 need not expose the contrast.” 

Very different is the spirit with which the author, Mr. 
Thoresby, refers to trading pursuits, and their consequences ; 
he every where speaks with satisfaction of the rise and it~ 
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SS of manufacturers, with regret of any omissions he 
as made as to the biography of the opulent and worthy fami- 
lies who have promoted them, and he ransacks both sacred 
and profane history to shew the dignity of commerce, and 
the honours and advantages with which both in ancient and 
modern times, it has been attended. We only notice this to 
shew, that the editor can find no apology in the sentiments 
of his author for his abandonment of piwlaves is most cre- 
ditable to the district of which he treats, and most lucra- 
tive to the country to which he belongs, and that so far 
from his work being a valuable addition to the former, in 
those departments which are most essential, it is, as far as 
his authority and influence go, a subtraction, and the mor- 
tification he expresses at the population and ingenuity of 
Holbeck, Hunslet, and several other situations, will shew 
that it is professedly intended to be so. 

Liable to the same objection is his meagre account of the 
flourishing and opulent trading towns of Bradford and Hud- 
dersfield; he confines his observations on the productive 
labours of the first to a very few words, and to the employ- 
ments of the latter he devotes a single line. With what 
courtesy he disposes of another considerable hive of our 
northern industry we will next examine. After observing 
that the manners of the inhabitants of Halifax partake of 
the character of the soil, rugged and untractable, and ridi- 
culing the tincture of early puritanism in the christian 
names of the people, he says, 


“In the remoter parts of the parish, and particularly on the con- 
fines of Lancashire, where old families, the great correctors of bar- 
barism, either have never existed, or have long been extinet, the 
state of manners and morals is, perhaps, more degraded than in any 
part of the island. Ignerant and savage, yet cunning and attentive 
to. their own interests, under few restraints from law, and fewer from 
conscience, it is 2 singular phenomenon that almost all the people 
are, under one devomination or other, religionists. A striking in- 
stance, 1 will not say of the tendency of separation to produce im- 
morality, but of the inefficacy of multiplied’ and discordant 
modes of worship to correct it. In fact, as far as any evidence 
can be collected on the subject, they were neither better nor 
worse before the reformation; they were no better when all were 
nominally members of the church of England. Coupled with their 
other propensities, the inherent baseness of their natures, is perhaps 
a blessing: they do not appear to have courage for atrocious crimes ; 
poaching and petty larcenies are most congenial to their dispositions. 
reeding too from generation to generation among them- 
selves, with scarcely any foreign admixtures, the lowest orders have 
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acquired, with very few deviations in either sex from ugliness, a 
characteristic turn of countenance, very striking to an observant 
stranger, and even to those who have been long accustomed to them 
after a temporary absence. Add to all these a squalid countenance, 
a savaye grin, the legs and feet uncovered, together with the whole 
habit neglected and forlorn, and the portrait of one of these 
wretched beings is‘complete. In a rank considerably above these 
last, another remarkable trait of manners, is wealth (wealth perpe- 
tually increasing) without any tendency to civilization; so that a 
man whose landed estate would enable him to keep a coach, will 
drive his own cart, and very properly, as he is scarcely to be distin- 
guished in garb, dialect or ideas, from a labourer whom he would 
hire for the same purpose.” (p. 371, vol. ii.) 

“ Then, again, forests when enclosed are usually granted out in 
small parcels, and are colonized with a race of inferior yeomanry at 
most; these, in situations like that of the forest of Hardwick, partly 
from the stubborn genius of their soil and climate, aad partly frous 
the sweets of commercial gain, naturally decline into manufacturers; 
hence, a spirit of equality and republican independence becomes 
universal; they have no superior to court, no civilities to practise ; 
a-sour and sturdy humour is the consequence ; so that a stranger is 
shocked by a tone of defiance in every voice, and an air of fierce- 
ness in every countenance. It will easily be conceived that the same 
causes, aided by an overflowing population, must be favourable to 
dissent from the church of England. Whatever is established ap- 
pears to be prescribed, and whatever is prescribed must for that 
reason be resisted. The same principles of will and humour tend 
to universal disunion ; and dissenting congregations themselves, held 
together by no cementing principle, but the popular talents of their 
respective teacher, becomes, like matter, infinitely divisible. In 
the next place a great population, (and I now speak of the popula- 
tion of the manufacturing districts in general), a great population 
so disposed and so principled becomes, in a political view, highly 
formidable. Possessing as they do, the most rapid and instanta- 
neous power of communication, spending their days and often their 
nights together in great bodies, accustomed to deliberate and act ia 
concert, and above all, furnished weekly and almost daily with the 
fuel of seditious publications to inflame them, instead ‘of wonderi 
that their late excesses ever arrived at the height which they did, 
we ought to be devoutly thankful that they did not break out inte 
open rebellion. ‘The disposition was universal, and the want of arms 
alone to convert a bold, unpriacipled, and willing multitude into an 
effective military force, prevented scenes of massacre and carnage, 
which might have equalled those of the Irish rebellion. (p.: 372, 


vol, ii.) 


He concludes this part of his enquiry, (and we are now 
approaching the close of the entire work,) with a reference 
to the gibbet law, for the parish of Hardwick, which he 
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calls a peculiar and “ very humane mode of punishment, 
probably introduced by the great Norman barons, out of 
their own country, where it had been lately made the in- 
seamnent of the most compendious and expeditious massacres 
that ever disgraced the forms of justice.” 


»* Tt may, perhaps, be asked, why such a tribunal of local jus- 
tiée was not established at Wakefield, the capital of this great 
honour, rather than in a remote and obscure corner of it. The 
answer, 1 fear, will not be faveurable to the morals of the old 
foresters of Hardwick. It was placed near at hand to check their 
thievish propensities, which, after all, it very imperfectly repressed. 
The object of this jurisdiction was the furtum manifestum of a 
chattle to the value of 13s. 1d. so that the offence must in the first 
place be grand larceny, when money was perhaps of twenty times 
the value that it is at present. Secondly, it must be found upon the 
person. Yet, with these restrictions in the description of the offence 
itself, and with the certainty of speedy and inexorable justice, (for 
no appeal lay to any higher court,) there are no less than forty-nine 
executions recorded in the parish registers, during little more than a 
century, so inveterate and incorrigible was the propensity.” 
** The people seem to have been as savage as they were thievish. 
One of the vicars was murdered by robbers in his own house, and 
one of the chapels was suspended by the metropolitan, as having 
been polluted, (the interior of a place of worship!) by the effusion 
of human blood.” (vol. il. p. 386—387.) 


In order not to break the chain of connection in this 
tepographical work, we have hitherto avoided entering on 
a curious and entertaining portion of Dr. Whitaker’s labour, 
or the detail supplied of the melancholy catastrophe, which 
furnished the plot of the Yorkshire tragedy, a play attri- 
buted to Shakspeare, and printed in the supplement to his 
more indisputable productions in 1664. Dr. Whitaker fol- 
lowing the authority of some of the commentators of our 
great dramatists, without probably having read the piece 
himself, ventures to assert dogmatically and roundly, 
that it is not Shakspeare’s. For our own part, we are by 
no means inclined to adopt this opinion, for, to our minds, 
it leaves quite as pregnant internal evidence of being the 
work of the author of Hamlet or Othello, as Titus Andro- 
nicus or Pericles; of which probably, Dr. Whitaker would 
not think of depriving him, for the very reason which in- 
duced him to deny him the Yorkshire tragedy; and had 
our reverend critic found it in the editions of these plays, 
which are considered authorities, he would not have 
hazarded a judgment against the notion commonly re- 
ceived. 
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It is to be lamented, that since Tonson’s edition, in 1735, 
it has not, we believe, been thought necessary to reprint 
the suppositious plays of Shakspeare: more than an hun- 
dred, or perhaps a thousand editions have been published 
of the usually admitted dramas, but no opportunity has 
been offered to enable a reader, who is not possessed of the 
folios of 1664, or 1685, nor of the copy above mentioned, 
to form a judgment for himself; like Dr. Whitaker, he has 
been obliged to be content with second-hand opinioss, 
however unsatisfactorily they may have been formed. 

The position that the Yorkshire tragedy was written, or 
at least revised and improved, by the pen of Shakspeare, 
has of late received seme support from the dramatic lec- 
tures of professor Schlegel, whose criticisms upon the 
English stage and its productions of an early date, are as 
learned as they are liberal and tasteful. After a patient 
perusal he sees no reason to believe that nearly all the im- 
puted plays are not among the early essays of Shakespear ; 
or, perhaps, the writings of inferior dramatists, corrected 
and improved by him. We could have wished, however, 
that he had entered more into particulars, and pointed out 
some of the characteristic excellencies, and better portions 
of these pieces. 

It is unfortunate for Dr. Whitaker’s unhesitating asser- 
tion, that, of all the seven plays attributed to Shakspeare, 
the Yorkshire tragedy is the one that possesses the greatest 
number of passages that indicate the workings of a great 
mind. Ofcourse, we cannot here quote, though we may refer 
to scenes ofexcellence, such as the dreadful conflict between 
the husband and wife, while the latter is endeavouring to 
prote ct her youngest child, which resembles, in the agon 
of passion, some of the fiercer parts of Othello. The 
remorseful accusations of the husband, who, by his propen- 
sity for gaming, had reduced his family to misery, is in the 
noblest stile of Tragedy—“ What is there in three dice to 
make a man draw thrice three thousand acres into the com- 

ass of a little round table, and with the gentleman’s pals 
in the hand, shake out his posterity thieves or beggars ?” 

Probably this Tragedy was originally written by Nash or 
Green, for the two lines 


* Divines and dying men may talk of hell, 
But in my breast her several torments dwell.” 


are to be found in a poem attributed to both of those wri- 


ters. Some critics have complained that the piece was too 
Cait. Rev. Vou. 1V. Dee. 1816. 4N 
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short, and must have been performed as an interlude; but 
it may be doubted, if a part have not been lost; or if the 
Yorkshire tragedy, as it is now handed down to us, were 
finished.—That Shakespear was in some way concerned in 
it, we have quite as little difficulty in maintaining, as Dr. 
Whitaker finds in asserting the contrary. 

Before we take our leave, as we have spoken so freely of 
the incidental demerits of the editor, we must, in regard to 
our own feelings, say a few words in his praise, as we 
would be always willing to do justice to those who some- 
times withhold it from others. There is, throughout this 
splendid work, a great deal of learned research, indicat- 
ing that sort of laborious and patient investigation, which 
may occasionally obtain relief from the exercise of asperity. 
To this cause should, perhaps, be attributed much of the 
moroseness we have noticed; but be the conjecture true or 
otherwise, it is the best apology we can discover for the 
indulgence of such a disposition. 

The production itself, as to embellishments in the type, 
the paper, and the designs of the artist, is one of the most 
magnificent we have lately seen, and will be necessary 
to the collection of every gentleman who is curious in topo- 
graphical antiquities, and can properly appreciate this va- 
luable addition to the stock of knowledge in this depart- 
ment. 

We have already said, that Dr. Whitaker is preparing a 
general history of the county of York; but we are in- 
formed, that in consequence of the obliquity of temper, he 
has manifested in the work under our present review, some 
of those subscribers have withdrawn their names, who 
were most anxious to avail themselves of his assistance.* 
If it would at all tend to alter that determination, we 
should be disposed to say, that we know no person better 
prepared by his previous studies and local knowledge for 
such an undertaking, than Dr. Whitaker, and we only 
hope, that in pursuing his object, in his love‘ of antiquity, 
he will not despise what is modern; in his attachment to 
churches, he will not disregard every other species of archi- 
tecture; and, that in the minuteness of the biography of 





— 


* Among those who have returned the present work in disgust, on ac- 
count of the illiberality to which we have alluded are, a great land pro- 
prietor, near Otley ; and an ingenious gentleman, in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds, who has more largely contributed to the commercial reputation and 
success of this great trading establishment, than any individual from the 
tune of Thoresby, to thatof his editor, 
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his own profession, he will not overlook the history of 
every other order of society. In the prosecution of his 
design, we would have him omit nothing that from early 
pursuits has been rendered grateful to him. We allow, 
with him, that “the history of Rome, when connected 
with remote and provincial topography, has an interest pe- 
culiar to itself. To combine dates and facts which had 
exercised the fancy in the happiest days of classical’ pur- 
suit with the obscure, but romantic scenery in which those 
days were passed ; to confirm and particularize the general 
evidence of ancient history, by contemporary remains; to 
bring home, for instance, the narrative of Tacitus, and the 
operations of Agniola, to our own villages, is a process of 
the mind, which can dignify what else were mean, or en- 
dear what else were indifferent.”* When the editor is 
under these chaste and pleasing impressions, we find all the 
acidity of his temper corrected, and we follow him 
in the delightful paths through which he conducts us, with 
unchecked and unmixed satisfaction. 





BIBLIOTHECA ANTIQUA, 


For out of the olde feldes, as men saieth, 
Cometh all this new corne, fro yere to yere ; 
And out of old bookes, in good faieth, 
Cometh all this newe science that men lere. 
Chaucer’s Assem. of Foules, st. 4. 


JAMES SHIRLEY. 


Art. VIII.—Poems, &c. By James Sutrtey. “ Sine 
aliqua dementia nullus Phebus.” London, printed for 
Humphrey Moseley, and are to be sold at his shop, at the 
signe of the Princes Armes in St. Pauls Church-yard. 
1646. 

Mr. Girvorp having announced his intention of publish- 

ing a complete edition of the Plays and Poems of James 

Shirley, we thought that an article affording some specimens 

of what may be expected, would not be unacceptable to our 

readers. Of course, in this department of our Review we 
could have, nothing to do with the labours of the acute and 
learned editor; nor can we be supposed to anticipate any 
part of his promised disquisition upon the merits of his 
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* Whitaker’s History of Whalley and Clitheroe, p. 12, 
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author; they will be noticed in due time in their proper 
lace. 
- lt may, and no doubt will be a disputed point, what rank 
Shirley is entitled to hold in the scale of. dramatic poets : 
the number of his theatrical performances exceeds that of 
any writer either before or since his time, except Heywood, 
and had he lived in an age more favourable to the exercise 
of his talent, it is not unlikely that he might have rivalled 
even him in the fertility of his pen: but at the period when 
his genius may be supposed to have been in its zenith, he 
fell “ upon evil times and evil tongues,” and his ardour was 
chilled by the cold anti-poetic spirit of puritanical institu- 
tions: the straight-haired zealots, while they themselves 
acted the bloodiest and most real tragedies, interdicted the 
exhibition of their shadows on the stage as “ the very pom 
of the Devil; as sinful, heathenish, infamous, and ungodly 
spectacles and most pernicious corruptions.”’* Notwith- 
standing this prohibition, enforced with the greatest rigour, 
pleys were sometimes secretly performed, and several by 
hirley bear the information upon the title page that they 
were acted at the private houses in Black Friars or Drury 
Lane. 

It is not our purpose here so much to criticise as to enable 
the reader to form an opinion for himself; but after having 
read the whole of the productions of Shirley, with only the 
single’exception ofa play which we could not procure, it may 
not be unfit to observe that he does not appear to us todeserve 
to be placed upon the same level with Fletcher or Massin- 
ger ; of the two, he most resembles the former in taste and 
delicacy, but he seldom approaches the eloquence and dig- 
nity of the latter; he has many prettinesses and elegant 
passages dispersed through his works, and now and then 
we meet with an ingenious display of fancy, but it seldom 
or never attains the height of imagination; his pathetic 
powers are very considerable, and some of his love scenes 
are unexcelled in beauty and tenderness. He does not deal 
in the majestic and high-wrought similes of Chapman, nor 
does he rival him in the weight and energy of his language, 
but he is far superior in the lighter dialogues of comedy 
and in the easier scenes of familiar intercourse: thus in the 
tragedy of Philip Chabot, which they wrote conjointly, the 
difference is as clearly to be marked as the distinction be- 
tween the styles of Massinger and Dekker in the Virgin 





* Title to Prynnes’ Histriomastix, 1638. 
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Martyr. In the invention and management of his plots, 
Shirley is generally skilful, and possesses a degree of ori- 
ginality which few dramatic writers can boast; many of 
them seem to be the mere produce of his brain, unassisted 
by the events of history or the traditions of the chroniclers. 
hee what we have said, it may be inferred that the cha- 
racters of Shirley are not so strongly drawn as those of some 
of his contemporaries, or rather precursors, but to this 
there are exceptions, as may be particularly illustrated in 
the Cardinal and the Royal Master. 

It is to be recollected, that Shirley often wrote on the 
spur of the moment to obtain bread for his wife and numer- 
ous family ; yet not one of his many productions are devoid 
of conaniia merit; and his quick invention and ready 
wit always secured him from becoming contemptible. Be- 
sides his own intrinsic merit he is worthy of admiration and 
respect as “ the last supporter of the dying scene,” as one 
of his friends well expresses it;* for as we have elsewhere 
remarked in the course of our articles upon old English 
literature, he was the last of what may be termed, for the 
sake of distinction, the school of Shakspeare, the decline 
4 whose popularity he laments in the prologue to his Love 

ricks ;— 


“ In our old plays, the humor love and passion, 
Like doublet, hose, and cloak are out of fashion : 
That which the world call’d wit in Shakespeare's age 
Is laugh’d at as improper for our stage.” 


Nearly all the particulars known of the life of Shirley are 
contained in the memoir in the Biographia Dramatica: he 
was born in 1594, and after being at Merchant Taylors’ 
School was sent to Oxford, and from thence went to Cam- 
bridge.t A living was given him near St. Albans, but he 





* Verses by Hall, prefixed to the Cardinal. 


+ He was of Catherine Hall, as appears by the following epigram which 
Mr. Gifford in his Massenger very mcorrectly gives from a MS. in Mr. Wal- 
dron’s hands ; the original is to be found im a rare collection of Epigrains 
apd Epitaphs, by Thomas Bancroft, printed in 1639. 


TO JAME SHIRLBY. 


“ James, thou and I did spend some precious yeares 
At Katherine Hall ; since when we sometimes feele 
In our poetick braines (as plaine appeares) 
A whirling trick, then caught from Katherine's Wheele.” 
Catherine’s Wheel was, no doubt, the sign of a tavern. The above is als 
most the only notice of Shirley by contemporaries, excepting in the com» 
meudatory verses prefixed to many of his plays. 
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resigned it on changing of his religion to the catholic per- 
suasion. Like another, and a greater poet, he became a 
schoolmaster, but on the breaking out of the civil war he 
joined the king’s party under the Duke of Newcastle, who 
patronized him, and whom, it is asserted, he assisted in 
some of his plays. On the decline of the cause of Charles I. 
he returned to London, and recommenced his school, which 
he continued for many years, publisking various tracts con- 
nected with his avocation : one of them is rather a curious 
performance, entituled, “ Via ad Latinam Languam compla- 
nata, &c. the Rules composed in English and Latin Verse,” 
1649. This is another respect in which he resembled Mil- 
ton; his Rules continued so long in estimation, that they 
were reprinted as late as 1726. Another singular tract pub- 
lished with his initials and motto about this time, contains 
disjected sentences from various writers, collected in the 
course of his reading. He continued to print his plays till 
1660, when Andromana appeared ; but it is probable that 
the last he wrote was H/onoria and Mammon, with the Con- 
test of Ajax and Ulysses, 1659, which is one of the scarcest 
of his productions, and though a very small volume usually 
sells at the price of three or four guineas: he there says, 
that “ it is like to be the last, for in my resolve nothing of 
this nature shall after this engage either my pen or my in- 
vention.” It appears from the dedication to his Royal 
Master, that he was in Ireland in 1638, where several 
of his pieces were played: he mentions his return in the 
prefatory matter to the Opportunity, 1040. 

The mind of Shirley was certainly of « very delicate tex- 
ture, and the portraits that have been preserved of him, 
justify this opinion: he was burni out of his house by the 
great fire in 1606, and he died very soon afterwards : it is 
supposed that this dreadful event accelerated his end at the 
advanced age of 72: his wife survived him only twenty- 
four hours, and they were buried in the same grave. 

Among his friends were many of the literary men of the 
day: in the dedication to his Grateful Servant, he terms 
Ben Jonson his “ acknowledged master,” though there is 
little general resemblance in the stile of the two poets, 
Thomas Stanley, John Ford, Philip Massinger, Thomas 
May, Alex. Broome, William Habingdon, Robert Stapyl- 
ton, and several other poets, lend their names to him in 
commendatory verses, at that time often prefixed by authors 
to their works, whether in prose or verse: the Grateful 
Servant is ushered by no less than ten laudatory poems in 
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English and Latin, which Shirley states were “ the free 
vote of his friends, whom he could not with civility refuse.” 
Although this practice was often abused, yet it originated 
in a noble disinterestedness far above the petty rivalships 
of modern authors. 

Although at the head of this article we have placed only 
one of the productions of Shirley, (which indeed is one of 
his best, and one of the rarest and dearest), yet it is by no 
means our intention to confine ourselves to extracts from it, 
but to give such specimens of his various pieces as will ena- 
ble the reader to form a fair estimate of his talents or 
genius. He has left behind him numerous efforts in all de- 
partments of the drama, tragedy, comedy, pastoral, and 
masque, besides poems, each of which we shall notice as we 
proceed, and in so doing we shall confine ourselves to those 
works in which there is every reason to believe that Shirley 
was solely engaged. It may be necessary to premise that 
we do not pretend to give the very best extracts that might 
have been chosen : tastes will of course differ upon a point 
of this kind, but we have selected them with a double view, 
to their excellence, and to the characteristic marks they bear 
of the author. It is admitted that no plays have been worse 
printed than those of Shirley, but as it can fall to the lot of 
few individuals to examine the originals, and as their condi- 
tion is a matter of curiosity, we have only made such alte- 
rations as were obvious and injurious mistakes, without 
presuming to change any word purposely employed by the 
author. 

For our specimens of the tragic powers of Shirley, we 
have chosen the Cardina/, not because we think it superior 
upon the whole to some others, but because the author 
himself, in his dedication and prologue, gives it as his opi- 
nion, that “ it is the best of his flock.” One objection to 
it in our judgment is, that it bears too near a resemblance 
to the Duchess of Malfy, by Webster, a tragedy below 
none, excepting those of Shakspeare. The description 
Shirley gives of his Duchess Rosaura* in her distress, is ex- 
actly the picture of Webster’s heroine, worn out by the per- 
severing cruelty of her tormentors. Shirley finely says, 

** She never had so deep a cause of sorrow; 
Her chamber’s but a coffin of a larger 
Volume, wherein she walks so like a ghost, 
"Twould make you pale to see her.” 





* The part of the Duchess was played by Hart, an actor of note in his 
time : this fact appears from the Dialogue on Actors, annexed to the last 
edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, by Reid. 
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A hint of the story will be enough to make our extracts 
intelligible: Rosaura has been left a very young widow of 
immense possessions, which the ambitious Cardinal (who 
gives the name to the tragedy) is anxious to secure for his 
nephew Columbo, a rough and successful soldier; in this 
attempt he is opposed by the love of Rosaura, which is 
fixed upon 4/varez, a gallant gentleman, but of compara- 
tively mean estate. The following is a scene between 
Rosaura and Alvarez: 


“* Enter D’ Alvares. 

“ D’Alv. Madam, I present 
One that was glad to obey your Grace, and come 
To know what your commands are. 

*« Dut. Where I once 
Did promise love, a love that had the Power 
And office of a Priest to chain my heart 
To yours, it were injustice to command. 

“ D’ Alv. But I can look upon you Madam, as 
Becomes a servant, with as much humility, 
(In tenderness of your honor and great fortune,) 
Give up, when you call back your bounty, all that 
Was mine, as I had pride to think them favours. 

*« Dut. Hath love taught thee no more assurance in 
Our mutuall vows, thou canst suspect it possible, 
I should revoke a promise made to heaven 
And thee so soon? this must arise from some 
Distrust of thy own Faith. 

* D’Alv. Your Graces pardon 
To speak with freedom, I am not so old 
In cunning to betray, nor young in time 
Not to see when, and where I am at loss, 
And how to bear my fortune, and my wounds, 
Which if I look for health must still bleed inward, 
(A hard and desperate condition :) 
I am not ignorant your birth and greatness, 
Have plac’d you to grow up with the Kings grace, 
And jealousie, which to remove, his power 
Hath chosen a fit object for your beauty 
To shine upon, Columbo his great favorite ; 
I am a man, on whom but late the King 
Has pleas’d to cast a beam, which was not meant 
To make me proud, but wisely to direct, 
And light me to my safety. Oh, Dear Madam! 
I will not call more witness of my love 
(If you will let me still give it that name) 
Than this, that I dare make my self a loser, 
And to your will give all my blessings up; 
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Preserve your greatness and forget a trifle, 
That shall at best when you have drawn me up, 
But hang about you like a cloud, and dim 
The glories you are born to. 
“© Dut. Misery 
Of birth and state ! that I could shift into 
A meaner blood, or find some art to purge 
That part which makes my veins unequall; yet 
Those nice distinctions have no place in us, 
Ther’s but a shadow difference, a title, 
Thy stock partakes as much of noble sap 
As that which feeds the root of Kings, and he 
That writes a Lord, hath all the essence of 
Nobility. 
“ D’ Alv, ’Tis not a name that makes 
Our separation, the Kings displeasure 
Hangs a portent to fright us, and the matter 
That feeds this exhalation is the Cardinals 
Plot to advance his Nephew ; then Columbo, 
A man made up for some prodigious Act, 
Is fit to be considered ; in all three 
There is no character you fix upon 
But has a form of ruine to us both. 
* Dut. Then you do look on these with fear. 
* D’Alv. With eys 
That should think tears a duty to lament 
Your least unkind fate; but my youth dares boldly 
Meet all the tyranny o’th’ stars, whose black 
Malevolence but shoot my single tragedy ; 
You are above the value of many worlds, 
Peopled with such as I am. 
* Dut. What if Columbo 
Engag'd to war, in his hot thirst of honor, 
Find out the Way to death ? 
“ D’Alv, Tis possible. 
“ Dut. Or say, no matter by what art or motive 
Hegives his title up, and leave me to 
My own Election? 
* DPD’ Alv. Uf 1 then be happy 
To have a name within your thought, there can 
Be nothing left to crown me with New blessing ; 
But I dream thus of heaven, and wake to find 
My amorous soul a mockery ; when the Priest 
Shail tie you to another, and the joys 
Of mariage leave no thought at leisure to 
Look back upon Alvarez, that must wither 
For loss of you, yet then I cannot lese 
So much of what I was, once in your favour, 
But in a sigh pray still you may live happy. Exit. 
Crit. Rev. Vou. LV. Dec. 1816. 40 
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Dut. My Heart is ina mist, some good star smile 
Upon my resolution, and direct 
Two lovers in their chast embrace to meet ; 
Columbo's bed contains my winding sheet.” Exit. 


The catastrophe principally turns upon a letter which 
Columbo writes from his camp to the Duchess, in which, in 
the confidence of the success of his suit, backed by the King 
and the Cardinal, he desires her to marry whom she pleases ; 
she takes him at his word, and immediately unites herself 
to Alvarez, but prev iously i in triumph shews the letter to 
the Cardinal, who thus addresses her : 


« What lethargy could thus unspirit him? 
1 am all wonder; do not believe Madam, 
But that Columbo’ s love is yet more Sacred 
To honour, and yourself, than thus to forfeit 
What I have heard him call the glorious wreath 
To all his merits given him by the King, 
From whom he took you with more pride than ever 
He came from victory; his kisses hang 
Yet panting on your lips, and he but now 
Exchang’d religious farewell to return, 
But with more triumph to be yours. 
“ Dut. My Lord, 
You do believe your Nephew’s hand was not 
Surpriz’d or strain’d to this ? . 
“ Car. Strange arts and windings in the world, most dark, 
And subtill progresses ; who brought this Letter? 
« Dut. I enquir’d not his name, I thought it not 
Considerable to take such narrow knowledge. 
‘© Car. Desert, and honour urg’d it here, nor can 
1 blame you to be angry, yet his person 
Oblig’d, you should have given a nobler pause, 
Before you made your faith and change so violent 
From his known worth, into the arms of one, 
However fashioned to your amorous wish, 
Not pret to his cheapest fame, with all 
The gloss of blood and merit, 
« Dut. This comparison, 
My good Lord Cardinal, I cannot think, 
Flows from an even justice, it betrayes 
You partiall where your blood runs, 
«“ Car. I fear Madam, 
Your own takes two much licence, and will soon, 
Fall to the censure of unruly tongues ; 
Because Alvarez bas a softer cheek, 
Can like a woman trim his wanton hair, 
Spend half a day with looking in the glass 
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To find a posture to present himself, 
And bring more effeminacy than man, 
Or honour to your bed; must he supplant him? 
Take heed the common murmur when it catches 
The sent of a lost Fame— 
** Dut. My Fame Lord Cardinal ? 
It stands upon an innocence as clear 
As the devotions you pay to heaven, 
I shall not urge my Lord your soft indulgence 
At my next shrift. 
| * Car. You area fine Court Lady. 
** Dut. And you should be a reverend Churchman. 
** Car. One, that if you have not thrown off modesty. 
Would counsel! you to leave Alvarez. 
** Dut, Cause you dare do worse 
Than Marriage, must I not be admitted what 
The Church and Law allowes me ? 
“* Car. Insolent? then you dare marry him? 
“* Dut. Dare? Let your contracted flame and malice, with 
Columbo's rage, higher than that, meet us 
When we approach the holy place, clasp’d hand 
In hand, wee’l break through all your force and fix 
Our sacred vows together there. 
“ Car. | knew 
When with as chast a brow you promis’d fair 
To another ; you are no dissembling Lady. 
* Dut. Would all your actions had no falser lights 
About ’em. 
“ Car. Ha? 
** Dut. The people would not talk and curse so loud. 
“* Car. I'l have you chid into a blush for this, 
“* Dut. Begin at home great man, ther’s cause enough, 
You turn the wrong end of the perspective 
Upon your crimes, to drive them to a far, 
And lesser sight, but let your eys look right 
What giants would your pride and surfeit seem ? 
How gross your avarice, eating up whole families? 
How vast are your corruptions and abuse 
Of the king’s ear? at which you hang a pendent, 
Not to adorn, but ulcerate, while the honest 
Nobility, like pictures in the Arras, 
Serve only for Court-Ornament ; if they speak, 
*Tis when you set their tongues, which you wind up, 
Like clocks to strike at the just hour you please; 
Leave, leave, my Lord, these usurpations, 
And be what you were meant, a man to cure, 
Not let in Agues to Religion ; 
Look on the Churches wounds. 
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«* Car. You dare presume 
In your rude spleen to me, to abuse the Church? 
«« Dut. Alas you give false aym, my Lord, tis your 
Ambition and Scarlet Sins that rob 
Her Altar of the glory, and leave wounds 
Upon her brow; which fetches grief and paleness, 
Into her cheeks; Makeing her troubled bosome 
Pant with her groanes, and shroud her holy blushes 
Within your reverend purples. 
* Car. Will you now take breath ? 
“ Dut. In hope, my Lord, you will behold yourself 
In a true glass, and see those unjust acts 
That so deform you, and by timely cure, 
Prevent a shame before the short haird men 
Do croud and call for justice. . I take leave. Exit. 
“ Car. This woman has a spirit, that may rise 
To tame the Devils, ther’s no dealing with 
Her angry tongue, ‘tis action and revenge 
Must calm her fury; were Columbo here, 
I could resolve, but Letters shall be sent 
To th’ Army which may wake him into sense 
Of his rash folly, or direct his spirit 
Some way to snatch his honour from this flame, 


All great men know, The soul of life is fame. Exit. 


We apprehend that no finer invective address is +o be 
found in any writer, than that which the Duchess pro- 
nounces against the Cardinal; and indeed the whole scene 
is in the best strain of tragic dignity. It must, we think, 
be admitted, that Shirley is not often so happy in the ma- 
nagement of his catastrophes, as many other poets, and 
particularly Massinger, though the Traitor is, we think, a 
fine exception to our remark. 

As a descriptive poet, Shirley is not often excelled, whe- 
ther upon lively or grave subjects: the following picture of 
a deserted and blasted valley, may serve as a specimen of 
the latter : it is from the Court Secret. 


“ This is the place by his commands to meet in: 
It has a sad and fatall invitation ! 
A Hermit that forsakes the world for prayer 
And solitude, would be timorous to live here , 
There’s not a spray for birds to perch upon ; 
For every tree that overlooks the vale 
Carries the mark of lightning, and is blasted. 
The day which smiled as I came forth and spread 
Fair beams about, has taken a deep melancholy, 
That sits more ominous in her face than night ; 
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All darkness is less horrid than half light. 
Never was such a scene for death presented ! 
And there’s a ragged mountain peeping over, 
With many heads, seeming to crowd themselves 
Spectators of some tragedy.”— 


The impression of such a scene upon the mind is admir- 
ably expressed by a living poet. 


*< It seems as if the spring-time came not here 
And nature here were willing to decay.” 


Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads. 


In the same play, (The Court Secret,) are two or three 
delightful love scenes, but deficiency of space compels us 
merely to refer to them: that which concludes the first act, 


is peculiarly excellent; the point of the song which ends 
with the lines, 


“ Or let me kiss your hand, the book 
And I have made my choice.” 


has been a thousand times imitated. 

Although Shirley has produced a greater number of 
comedies than tragedies, we do not think that he is gene- 
rally so successful in the former, as in the latter: his come- 
digs are very unequal; and both the plot and the dialogue 
sometimes flag. Shakspeare seems almost the only writer 
who was equally eminent in both; Marston approaches 
nearest to him, and Massinger is scarcely inferior; though, 
perhaps, his excellence does not consist in the wit or 
sprightliness of the interlocutions. Shirley, however, is 
decidedly above Chapman in this line, who, as his Genile- 
man Usher witnesses, could condescend to the lowest trash, 
and the merest buffoonery. One great excellence of Shir- 
ley’s comedies to modern readers, will be, that if wit and 
humour, be now and then absent, he seldom calls in 
grossness and indecency to supply their place. The Witt 
Fair One, is unquestionably one of his best, and the Author 
himself bears testimony to its success in representation. 
A principal incident in it, occupying the fourth act, reminds 
us of the story of the monk in Boccacio, who persuaded a 
living man that he was dead, and in purgatory for the 
= of his sins. Fowler is a gay libertine, who has 

een paying his court to Penelope, who procures his and 
her friends to join in a plot, to pretend that Fowler is dead; 
and to convince him of it, against the evidence of his 
senses, and by introducing him to a supposed chamber of 
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mourning where they are lamenting over his vices, to make 
him sensible of them. The expedient does not want novelty, 
nor ingenuity, and it is well executed; as the following ex- 
tract will testify. 


“ Enter Fowler. The Hearse brought in, Tapers. 

* Fow. This is the roome I sickned in, and by report, dved in, 
umh I have heard of spirits walking with aeriall bodies, and ha beene 
wondered at by others, but I must only wonder at my selfe, for if 
they be not mad, I'me come to my owne buriall, certaine these 
clothes are substantiall, I owe my ‘l'aylor for ’em to this houre, if 
the Divell bee not my Taylor, and hath furnish’ me with another 
suit very like it—This is no magicall noyse, essentiall gold and 
silver? What doe I with it if I be dead? Here are no reckonings to 
be payd with it, no Taverne Bils, no midnight Revels, with the 
costly Tribe of amourous she sinners, now I cannot spend it, would 
the poore had it, by their prayers I might hope to get out of this 
new pittifull Purgatory, or at least know which way I came in to’t 
Here they are in mourning, what a Divell doe they meane to doe 
with me—not too many teares Lady, you will but spoyle your eyes, 
and draw upon ’em the misery of Spectacles, doe not you know me 
neyther ? 

“© Pen. Oh Master Fowler. (as not seeing him. ) 

* Fow. Ha, out wi't, nay and the woman but acknowledge me 
alive, there’s some hope a me. 

« Pen. I loved thee living with a holy flame to purge the errours 
of thy wanton youth. 

“« Fow. I’me dead againe. 

** Pen. This made thy soul sue out so hasty a Divorce. 
And flee to acry dwellings, hath 
Left vs thy cold pale figure, which wee haue 
Commission but to chamber vp in 
Melancholy dust, where thy owne wormes 
Like the false servants of some great man shall 
devoure thee first. 

“ Fow. I am wormes meate, 

*« Pen. We must all dye. 

** Fow. Woo'd some of you would do’t quickly, that I might ha 
company, 

« Pen. But wert thou now to liue againe with vs 
And that by miracle thy soule should with thy 
Body haue second marriage, I beleeue 
Thou woo'dst study to keepe it a chast temple, holy 
Thoughts like Fumes of sacred incense houering 
About this heart, then thou wo’dst learne to be 
Above thy frailties, and resist the flatteries of 
Smooth-fac’t lust. 

“ Fow. This is my Funerall sermon, 
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* Pen. The burden of which sinne, my feares perswade me, 
both hastned and accompanied thy death. 

‘ Wor. This sorrow is ynfruitfull. 

Pen. 1 ha done, 
May this prayer profit him, woo’d his soule were 
As sure to gaine heauen as his bodie’s, here, 

«2, We must hope the best, he was an inconstant young man, 
frequenting of some companies, had corrupted his nature, and a 
little debauched him. 

“ Fow. In all this sermon I haue heard little commendations of 
our deare brother departed, rich men doe not goe to th’ pithole 
without Complement of Christian burial, it seemes if I had liu’d 
to ha made a will, and bequeathed so much legacy as would pur- 
chase some Preacher a neat Cassocke, I should ha dyed in as 
good estate and assurance for my soule as the best Gentleman ’th 
Parish, had my Monument in a conspicuous place of the Church, 
where I should ha beene cut in a forme of prayer, as if I had been 
cal'd away at my devotion, and so for hast to be in heauen, went 
thither with my booke and spectacles—dve he are Lady and Gen- 
tlemen, !s it your pleasure to see me, though not know me? and to 
enforme a walking business when this so much lamented brother of 
yours departed out of this world, in his life | had some ralation to 
him, what disease dyed he of pray? who is bis heire yet at Comon 
Law, for he was warme in the possession of Lands, thanke his kind 
father, who hauing beene in a consumption sixteene yeares, 
one day aboue all the rest hauing nothing els to doe, dyed, that the 
young man might bea Landlord, according to the custome of his 
ancestors, 

** 1. 1 doubt the proiect. 

“ Fow. You should be his_heire or executor at least by your dry 
eyes, Sir 1 commend thee, what a miserable folly ‘tis to weepe for 
one that’s dead, and has no sence of our lamentation, Wherefore 
were Blackes inuented? to saue our eyes their tedious distillations, 
tis enough to be sad in our habits, they haue cause to weep that 
haue no mourning Cloth, ’tis a signe they get little by the dead, and 
that’s the greatest sorrow now adayes, you lou'd him Lady, to say 
truth you had little cause, a wild young man, yet and hee were 
aliue againe, as that’s in vaine to wish you know, he may perchance 
be more sensible, & reward you with better seruice, so you would 
not proclaime his weaknes,—faith speake well a’th dead hereafter ? 
and bury all his faults with him.” 


When the joke has been carried on long enough partially 
to answer the purpose, Fowler, giving some signs of his 
repentance, he impatiently asks the solemn com any where 
it is that he is dead, and Penelope replies with disdain, 


‘* _—_____. Here; every where! 


You're dead to virtue, to all noble thoughts.” 
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And till the proof of your conversion 

To piety win my faith, you are to me 

Without all life; and charity to myself 

Bids me endeavour with this ceremony 

To give you burial: if hereafter I 

Let in my memory to my thoughts, or see you 

You shall but represent his ghost or shadow, 

Which never shall have power to fright my innocence !” 


The desired effect is produced, and Fowler, self-con- 
victed, exclaims in return ; 


“ Witness my death to vanity, quitting all 
Unchaste desires: revive me in your thoughts 
And I will love as thou hast taught me—nobly 
And like a husband ; by this kiss, the seal 
That I do shake my wanton slumber off 
And wake to virtue.” 


This contrivance, if we are not mistaken, has since been 
extended to a whole comedy, though never presented before 
our modern matter-of-fact audiences, who think that they 
ought not to allow of a moment’s delusion, lest it should 
cast an imputation of their great discernment. 

The Example, is another of Shirley’s Comedies that 
deserves considerable applause: it is written something in 
the style of Ben Jonson, and was probably an early effu- 
sien; for few of those plays of our author, known to have 
been written later in life, bear any peculiar resemslance to 
the productions of that dramatic veteran. It consists chiefly 
of contrasted humours, or individual peculiarities, which may 
be gathered from the Dramatis Persone—thus, Sir Solitary 
Plot, is always suspecting schemes and intrigues, and always 
awake to detect them, while his man Dormant is ever asleep 
upon his post, and outwitted in consequence : other names, 
such as Mr. Confident, Rapture, and Lord Fitzamorous 
speak for themselves. 

We must postpone our remarks upon the Pastorals, Mas- 
ques, and Miscellaneous Poems of Shirley until our next 
number, J.P.C 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 





EDUCATION. 


Art. 9.—The Son of a Genius, a Tale, for the use of Youth. 
By Mrs. Horianyv, a_ new edition. London, Harris 
—and Simpkin and Marshall, 1816. 12mo. pp. 172. 


Tus very excellent performance is intended to inculeate 
One of the most valuable truths in the experience of human 
life, and it is, that brilliant talents, large conceptions, and 
refined sensibility possessed in the highest degree, may be 
rendered useless, and even prejudicial, unless directed by 
prudence, humility, and discretion, The story is through- 
out interesting and well managed, and a more excellent 
history for the instruction of age as well as youth, has sel- 
dom fallen under our notice. Mrs. Hofland, the author, 
has published several other pieces, to which we shall be 
glad to direct our attention now we have become ac- 
quainted with her merits. We understand that a novel. 
writer who is the most distinguished of our time in that 
department, in the exercise of her sound judgment on this 
little production, has taken great interest in its circulation 
in the sister island where she resides. 


Art. 10.—Stories for Children, selected from the History 
of es from the Conquest to the Revolution. Lon- 
don, Murray, 1816. 12mo. pp. 186. 


Tue principal object of these narratives is not so much 
to instruct as to amuse; but the author has generally ad- 
hered to historical fact, departing from it only, as in the 
story of Fair Rosamond, ichard, &c. in favour of some 
popular prejudices, and where the truth is not precisely 
ascertained. 

The author says, that he found fictions led to enquiries 
which it was not very easy to satisfy ; that supernatural 
factions, such as fairy tales, vitiated the young taste, and 
indisposed it to more substantial nourishment; and that 
those of common life, such as: the histories of Jenny and 


_ Tommy, of Dolls and Tops, though very useful as lessons, 


had not enough of the marvellous to arrest the attention, 

and that under these impressions he composed the present 

work, which will not be subject to the disadvantages 
Crir. Rev. Vou. 1Y. Dec. 1816. 4P 
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that result from relations merely fictitious. We think 
the stories are told in an entertaining manner; but in some 
of them perhaps, as in the account of King Charles’s Mar- 
tyrdom, the opinions of the young reader will be too much 
shackled with regard to an important branch of history, by 
the notions of the writer. 





Art. 11.—Cato, or Interesting Adventures of a Dog of 
Sentiment, interspersed with many amiable Examples and 
real Anecdotes. ByaLavy. 1816, 12mo. pp. 176. 

The Little Warbler of the Cottage, and her Dog Constant. 
By a Lover of Children. 1816. 12mo. pp. 72. 

Motherless Mary, a Tale; shewing that Goodness, even in 
Poverty, is sure of meeting its proper Reward. London, 
Harris, 1816. 12mo. pp. 67. 


Ir is the sentiment of a French writer of high repute on 
the subject of education, that the most successful lessons 
of humanity to young persons, are those which lead them to 
treat. with tenderness the brute creation. Cato, the first of 
these little books, is throughout intended to inculcate such 
an important article ofinstruction. The two others are il- 
lustrated by plates, are well calculated to amuse children, 
and are pretty Christmas presents. 





Art. 12.—An Account of the Origin, Principles, Proceed- 
ings, and Results of an Institution for Teaching Adults 
to read, established in the contiguous parts of Bucks 
and Berks in 1814. Dedicated to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. Windsor, Knight, and Son; Londen, 
Hatchard, 1816. 8vo. pp. 140. 


Tue institution here alluded to, originated in an invi- 
tation on the part of fifteen clergymen, given for a meetin 
to promote the establishment of adult schools in sever 
parts of the kingdom, fur the purpose especially, of in- 
structing persons of the age of sixteen years and upwards, 
with the direct and immediate view to their acquiring a 
knowledge of the Bible. 

It was thought that the societies formed for the distribu- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, would be able more advanta- 
geously to extend the circulation of Bibles, if the associa- ° 
tion for teaching adults should prepare the ignorant for 
their perusal, and if the sacred volume were held forth as 
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an inducement towards learning to read, by being given as 
a reward for this attainment. 

The institution was formed, and still continues; and 
schools, we understand, are re-opened, with such limita- 
tions and provisions only, as to number and local situation, 
as the experience of two years may be supposed to have 
suggested. 

We heartily wish this laudable undertaking success, and 
that the subscriptions may be in some proportion to the 
utility of the establishment. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 13.—The Blind Man and his Son, a Tale for Young 
People ; the Four Friends, a Fable; and a Word for the 
Gipsies. London, for Miller—Taylor, and Hessey, 1816. 
12mo. pp. 129. 


Ir has been seen by the title, that this little book is 
divided into four parts: the Blind Man and his Sor, is a 
serious tale, inculcating no peculiar tenets, but enforcing, 
as the primary objects of christianity, unbounded love to 
God, and universal charity toman. The Four Friends, is 
a fable, in verse, of which the moral may be explained in 
the author’s own words : 


“ To what do men of parts aspire, 
Whether in politics or fire, 
In public or in private life, 
In social converse of in strife,— 
What is the point ey all would gain? 
—Why,—any point they can’t maintain! 
They speak, and look, and stand, and go, 
Do nothing,—every thing,—to shew 
Less what they can than what they cannot, 
Less what they have, than what they ha’ not. 
As each one’s powers, in his own eyes, 
Are twice at least their natural size, 
So each would fain to others seem 
As great as in his own esteem : 
Thus the four wise ones in the fable, 
To mend a fire were all unable, 
Yet each in turn must needs fall to it, 
And prove by deeds he could not do it: 
Yet was there something in that case, 
Each might have done, and done with grace: 
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What was it?—That may soon be shewn, 
—He might have let the fire alone! 
Ergo,—the hardest thing to man 

Is—te do on/y what he can.” 


The Swan and the Rabbit, is a short fabulous composi- 
tion, in prose: intended to shew the advantages of mutual 
dependance, and the misery of an insulated condition. A 
Word to the Gipsies, is an apology for a pores despised 
and persecuted by christians; although they have resided 
for four centuries, in countries which are called civilized. 
These little pieces are embellished with a plate from a 
drawing, by Hilton, of the Blind Man and his Son, which 
would be very ornamental to the work ; but, we must re- 
mark, that according to the order of nature, the father is 
much too old, to be the parent of the infant here described. 





Art. 14.—Time’s Telescope for 1817, or a Complete Guide to 
the Almanack : containing an explanation of Saint’s Days 
and Holidays ; with illustrations of British History and 
Antiquities, nctices of obsolete Rites and Customs, and 
Sketches of Comparative Chronology, Astronomical Occur- 
rences in every month; the Naturalist’s Diary, &c. &e. 
To which is prefixed an Introduction, containing the prin- 
ciples of oor Published annually. London, 1817, 
Sherwood, Neely and Jones, 8vo. pp. 366. 

Golius says, that throughout the east, it is the custom for 
subjects at the beginning of the year to make presents to 
their princes, and that the astrologers in adopting this prac- 
tice, present them with their Ephemerides for the year en- 
suing: whence, says he, those Nphemerides came to be 
called Almanha; that is Handsels, or new year’s gifts. 
Verstegan attributes the word Almanack to a Saxon origi- 
nal, but whatever may be its derivation, it is now under- 
stood to be a calendar or table, wherein are set down the 
days or feasts of the pear, the course of the moon, with the 
other phenomena of each month. This little manual, in 
order to be reduced to a cheap and convenient form, has 
become so enigmatical, that a more enlarged explanation 
of its contents and references is very desirable, and such is 
the purpose of the Time’s Telescope, which appears to us 
to be executed in a very amusing way, and the astronomical 
portion of it is prepared evidently by a person of science. 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 15.—Purity of Heart, or the Ancient Costume, a 
Tale, in one volume, addressed to the Author of Glenarvon, 
by an Old Wife of Twenty Years. London, Simpkin and 
Marshall, 1816. Sve. pp. 273. 


AutuouGa there is no novelty in the story here related, 
it is well told, if the form were not too contracted to admit 
of its complete developement. It seems that the novel of 
Glenarvon fell into the hands of the author, who was 
strongly impressed with its pernicious tendency; and in 
order to countervail its effect in the public mind, the shafts 
of ridicule are here directed against it. We ourselves, 
perhaps, are not so strongly persuaded of the mischievous 
operation of that eccentric and unequal work entitled Gle- 
narvon, and should rather consider the heroine as presented, 
not as an example to be followed, but to be avoided. 

In the preface it is mentioned, that the work has been 
finished among the various occupations of domestic life, by 
the mother of a growing family, actually engaged in the 
duties of her station. Notwithstanding the difficulty to 
which she is exposed from such causes of interruption, we 
discover enough of merit in her efforts, to wish she would 
again appear before the public. 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Literary Intelligence, Sc. 








Mr. A. J. Valpy has in the 
press, a new edition of the Greek 
Septuagint, in one large volume, 
8vo. The text is taken from the 
Oxford edition of Boss: without 
contractions. 

Also, a new edition of Homer’s 
lliad, from the text of Heyne ; 
with English notes, including 
many from Heyne and Clark ; 
one volume, 8vo. 

Academic Errors, or Recollec- 
tions of Youth, one volume, 
12mo. 

Catullus ; with English notes, 
by T. Forster, Jun. 12mo. 





The second number of Ste- 
phen’s Greek Thesaurus, which 
has been delayed on account of 
the Treaty for Professor Scheefer’s 
MSS. will appear in January. 

We mentioned in our last, the 
sale of the late Duke of Norfolk’s 
library: few of the books were 
of great rarity or value; the sin- 
gle work which sold at the high- 
est price, was Cardinal Mezeray’s 
History of France, 3 vol, folio: 
not long since, a copy of this 
splendid and scarce work sold for 
one hundred guineas, but the 
copy of his Grace only produced 
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about one third of that sum, 
partly in consequence of recent 
importations, and partly from 
the absence of a duplicate leaf, 
deemed of value by connoisseurs 
of old English literature: the 
Duke was no extensive purcha- 
ser, but some curiosities were 
among his books. Stanihurst’s 
Virgil sold for £9. 15s. it is as 
our readers are perhaps aware, in 
English Hexameters, and is 
chiefly valuable for its singularity ; 
several family MSS. brought va- 
rious prices; among them was 
an original, by Dr. Lodge, the 
author of “ A Fig for Momus,” 
and many other poems and pam- 
phiets. It is merely medical and 
was presented to the then Count- 
ess of Arundel. 

We are happy to learn that 
there is in the press, a new edi- 
tion of Tasso’s Jerusalem Deli- 
vered, by Edward Fairfax. It is 
a most admirable translation— 
the first edition was published in 
1600, folio; the second in 1624, 
folio; and a third in 1687, 8vu. 
A fourth edition was printed, if 
we mistake not, about twenty 
—_ ago, but all but the first 

ave many inaccuracies. 

Soon will be published, in 8vo. 
a Narrative of a Residence in 
Belgium during the Campaign of 
1815, and of a Visit to the Field 
of Waterloo, by an English Wo- 
man. 

Mr: White, Author of “ The 
System of Farriery,” is about to 
publish a compendious Dictionary 
of the Veterinary Art, containing 
an explanation of the terms used 
by Writers on Veterinary Medi- 
cine and Farriery; with a con- 
cise description of the diseases of 
horses and other domestic animals; 
as well as of medicine, operations, 
&c. proper for their diseases. 





Works in the Press, &c. 


Mr. Tabart, of the Juvenile 
Library, Piccadilly, is preparing 
a Monthly Miscellany for the 
use of Schools, and for the ge- 
neral purposes of Education, un- 
der the title of Tabart’s School 
Magazine, or Journal of Educa- 
tion. It is intended to be com- 
posed chiefly of modern mate- 
rials, for the purpose of con- 
necting as much as possible the 
business of the School-room with 
that of the active World. The 
first Number will appear on the 
first of March. 

Ponsonby, the publication of 
which has unavoidably been 
delayed, will, we are informed, 
certainly appear in the course of 
the ensuing month. 

A French Grammar, is in the 
pres for Preparatory Schools and 
Beginners, on a plan entirely new ; 
and so easy that the dullest capa- 
city may comprehend and learn it 
with facility. The lessons, dia- 
logues, and vocabulary, each being 
on the most familiar and useful 
subjects, cannot fail to ensure the 
progress of the learner. 

In a few days will appear, in 
1 vol. 8vo, A View of the Agri- 
cultural, Commercial, and Finan- 
cial Interests of Ceylon, with an 
Appendix containing some of the 
principal Laws and Usages of the 
Candians; also a Table of Im- 
ports and Exports, Port Regula- 
tions, Statements of Public Re- 
venue and Expenditure, &c. By 
Anthony Bertolacci, Esq. late 
Comptroller-General of Cus- 
toms, and Acting Auditor-Ge- 
neral of Civil Accounts in that 
colony. 

We are daily expecting, in 1 
vol. 8vo. Narratives of the Lives 
of the More Emient Fathers of 
the Three First Centuries, inters- 
persed with copious quotations 
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from their Writings, familiar Ob- 
servatious on their Characters and 
Opinions, and occasional Re- 
ferences to the most remarkable 
Events and Persons of the Times 
in which they lived—By the 
Rev. Robert Cox, A.M. perpetual 
curate of St. Leonard’s Bridg- 
north. 

Sermons on Important Subjects, 
by the Rev. Charles Coleman, 
A.M. M.R.L. A, lately Curate 
of Grange, in the Parish of Ar- 
magh, Dioeese of Armagh, are to 
appear in one volume, 8vo. 

The Rev. Dr. Chalmers, of 
Glasgow, is printing a volume of 
Discourses in which he combats 
at some length, the argument de- 
rived from astronomy, against the 
truth of the Christian Revela- 
tion; and, in the prosecution of 
his reasoning, he attempts to 
elucidate the harmony that sub- 
sists between the doctrines of 
scripture and the discoveries of 
modern science. 

Early in January will be pub- 
lished, No. XLIX. (being the first 
part of the ninth volume) of An- 
nals of Philosophy, or Magazine 
of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Me- 
chanics, Natural History, Agri- 
culture, and the Arts. By Tho- 
mas ‘Thomson, M.D. F. R.S. &c. 

On the Ist of January, 1817, 
will be published, (to be continued 
monthly) No. I. of The Corre- 
spondent; consisting of Letters, 
Moral, Political, and Literary, be- 
tween eminent Writers in France 
and England. This work is de- 
signed, by presenting to each na- 
tion a faithful picture of the other, 
to enlighten both to their true in- 
terests, promote a mutual good 








mon prosperity. The writers who 
have concurred in a design so be- 
neficial to both nations, are no 


less eminent in rank and character 


than in literary attainment. Each 
will write in his own language, 
and principally on the affairs of 
his own country; but the French 
letters will be translated into Eng- 
lish, and the English letters into 
French; and the whole will ap- 
pear, at the same periods, in Eng- 
lish at London, and in French at 
Paris. The work will thus em- 
brace the utmost possible variety: 
in the authors, in the subjects, 
and in the style and manner of 
treatment. It may also be looked 
to as the most correct and authen- 
tic source of information, in re- 
spect to the state of education, 
laws, manners, political institu- 
tions, literature, arts, remarkable 
events, and important personages 
in both countries; and may thus 
serve to correct that common ig- 
norance, and common distrust of 
each other, which has been too 
successfully fostered by the policy 
of the revolutionary governments, 
by the prejudices of many persons 
in England, and, above all, by the 
absolute slavery of the continen- 
tal press. 

Sermons by the Rev. John 
Martin, who was for more than 
40 years Pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Keppel Street, were 
taken in short hand by Mr. J. 
Palmer, and will soon make their 
appearance in 2 vols. 8vo. em- 
bellished with a portrait. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox, A. M. has 
nearly completed his work on 
Female Scripture Biography, with 


'an essay shewing what Christi- 
understanding between them, and | 
render peace the source of a com- | 


anity has done for woman. 
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Virgil, with English notes at the 
end, including many from theDelphin 
and other editions ; no interpretatio. 

A second edition of Valpy’s Edi- 
tion of Virgil, without notes, is just 
published. 

Theoretic Arithmetic, in three 
books ; containing the substance of 
all that has been written on the sub- 
ject, by Theo of Smyrna, Nicomachus, 

amblichus, and Boétius; together 
with some remarkable particulars 
fespecting Perfect, Amicable, and 
other Numbers, which are not to be 
found in the writings of any Ancient 
or Modern Mathematicians. Like- 
wise a Specimen of the manner in 
which the Pythagoreans philoso- 
phized about Numbers; and a deve- 
lopement of their Mystical and The- 
ological Arithmetic, by Thomas Tay- 
lor. 

A Translation of the Six Books of 
Proclus, on the Theology of Plato ; 
to which a Seventh Book is added, 
in order to supply the deficiency of 
another Book on this subject, which 
was written by Proclus, but since 
lost; also a translation of Proclus’ 
Elements of Theology, by ‘Thomas 
Taylor. In these volumes is also 
included, by the same, a Translation 
of the ‘Treatise of Proclus, on Provi- 
dence and Fate, a Translation of Ex- 
tracts from his Treatise, entitled Ten 
Doubts, concerning Providence ; and 
a Translation of Extracts from his 
Treatise on the Subsistence of Evil ; 
as preserved in the Bibliotheca 
Greca of Fabricius. In 2 vol. royal 
4to. 250 copies only printed. 

Further Observations on the State 


of the Nation—Means of Employ- | 





ment of Labor—Sinking Fund and 
itsA pplication—Pauperism—Protec- 
tion requisite to the Landed and Ag- 
ricultural Interests, &c. by R. Pres- 
ton, Esq. M.P. 

The Pamphleteer ; No. XVII. for 
January, 1817, containing nine pam- 
phliets. 

TheClassicalJournal ; No.XXVIII. 
for December, 1816, containing a va- 
riety of Clasical, Biblical, and Ori- 
ental Literature. 

Meditations and Prayers, selected 
from the Holy Scriptures, the Liturgy, 
and Pious Tracts, recommended to 
the Way-faring Man, the Invalid, the 
Soldier, and the Seaman, whensoever 
unavoidably precluded from the 
House of Prayer; by the Rev. J. 
Watts. Second edition. 

The Elements of Greek Grammar ; 
with notes, for the use of those who 
have made some progress in the Lan- 
guage, fifth edition, by R. Valpy, 
D.D. F.A.S. 

Elements of Latin Prosody, with 
Exercises and questions, designed as 
an Introduction to the Scanning and 
Making Latin Verses, by the Rev. 
C. Bradley, A.M. Second edition.— 
A Key may be had. 

The Works of Gianutio and Gusta- 
vus Selenus, translated by J. H. Sar- 
ratt, Professor of Chess. These two 
tracts on chess are exceedingly scarce 
and trnly valuable. The first is in 
Italian, aud was published at Turin 
in 1697; the second is in German, 
and was published at Leipsig in 1617. 
The name of Gustavus Selenus is, 
however, fictitious ; for it is the pro- 
duction of Augustus, Duke of Bruns- 
wick Lunenberg. 


——— eee 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tue notice from Saville Row does not come within the usual distinctioa 
of Literary Intelligence, and therefore could not be inserted. 

If the addition required were made to the head of each article reviewed, 
our Correspondent is informed, that it would incur the charge of the ad- 


vertising duty. 


The work mentioned by Mr. E. has probably been overlooked, and will be 


attended to. 


The Index to the volume which is now closed, will appear in the next 


aumber. 
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